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THE TEACHER’S ADAPTATION. 
BY ARTHUR T. PIERSON, DD. 


TRUE teacher not only must be trained, but he 

must be qualified to train; not only must he have 
knowledge, but he must be able to convey knowledge. 
This power of transfer and of expression is uncommon, 
but it is not altogether a matural talent; it is the result 
of years of practice in teaching. One reason why so few 
are successful teachers, is that so few have large experi- 
ence, D’Aguesseau says of Fenelon, “ That the charm of 
his manner and a certain indescribable expression made 
his hearers fancy that instead of mastering the scierc’s 
he discoursed upon, he invented them.” Such felicity 
and facility of expression are not natural gifts; they 
come of steady culture and large experience ; they come 
of making teaching a life-work, They were the charm of 
Abelard in the Middle Ages; they are the mature fruit 
of a tree which takes more than one season to bring forth 
its ripe harvest beneath an autumnal sun. The teacher 
who takes up tesching as a life-work, ovght to gain ex- 
perience in this direction rapidly. He should notice and 
treasure up a thousand things with reference to fuiure 
usefulness which would appear of no value to the tran- 
sient teacher. The very purpose of a true teacher will 
mature and intensify each day’s labors and experiences. 
His desire to make them useful will give to them added 
power, 

There is an appreciation of childhood and youth which 
is necessary to the highest type of instruction, especially 
in respect to what may be called the individual and the 
potential in childhood. We are sometimes facetiously 
told that all infants look alike and are indistinguishs ble 
except by dress; but two children are never precisely 
alike. Every boy or girl has an individuality which 
must be appreciated in order to a high success in teach- 
ing either its mind or its heart. Christians are not made 
mechanically, as you cast a plowsbare, according to one 
invariable pattern, or fitted to one Procrustean couch of 
inexorable system. A pupil is neither to be an automa- 
ton nor a servile imitator, but a man or woman having 
a personsl, individual type of character. A keen ob- 
server will detect and develop this individuali'y so as to 
nourish the largest and most symmetrical capacity, and 
to prevent all one-sided development. You can more 
easily educate the mind by giving direction to its native 
current than by endesvoring to change its channel. It 
is simply unwise snd ir jurious to stand in the way «f a 
child’s intellectua), moral, or spiritual devel pment 
Give full play to individuality, only taking care that it 
does not ride over everything else in an insane pursuit 
of a specialty. If you do more than this, you give license 
instead of liberty; if less than this, you violently arrest 
what you ought only gently to guide. 

Laws which thus prevail in the sphere of intellect, 








must illustrate princ'ples of spiritual training. Children 
are unlike. Their dispositions, tempsramentr, tempta- 
tions, spiritual types cf character, are dissimilar, The 
true teacher studies the great law of adsp'‘ation, and in 
preparing a lesson has not simply the class in his mind’s 
eye, bat every member of it; and in teaching he en- 
deavors to throw out a hint, a thought, a moral lesson 
now for this, now for that particular pupil. Even in 
illustrations, he studies to ade p‘ his figures, similes, com- 
parisons to the particular needs of the youth, and of each 
in turn, like the sagacious teacher, who illustrated a 
truth, now, by farming, for the sake of a farmer’s lad, 
and again by machinery for the sake of a mechanic’s 
boy, and again by printing, because he had a young “ type- 
setter” in his class. In a word, let the teacher seek to 
find the avenue to each mind and heart in turn; what 
will most interest, win, and hold both the attention and 
affection of each pupil. Let him study each boy and 
girl in order to discover that open door by which most 
rapidly and surely the innermost heart of character is 
reached. No Jarge success will attend the instruction 
that gives no heed to individual wants and even weak- 
nesses. 

The successful preacher must sppreciate what is p>ten- 
tial in childhood. We use the word potential of that 
which exists not actually but only germinally, possibly 
prophetically. Thus the oak is potentially in the acorn, 
for the elements of the tree tbe are there. §S> is the 
man potentially in the chi’d. i: istrue you may crash 
the scorn’s vegetable life, or press it firmly into the 
caressing soil. And what you may do with the vegetable 
life of the acorn, that in a measure may you do with the 
higher life of childhood, crush and cramp, or develop 
and direct its intellectual and moral faculties. And if 
you would do a true teacher’s work, keep before you the 
‘to be” of every boy or girl. Milton wrote in Paradise 
Regained : 

* The childhood shows the man 
As morning shows the day.” 


Dryden caught the Miltonian refrain, and in imperfect 
e ho wrote : “ Men are but children of a larger growth.” 
William Wordsworth, the philosophic poet, incarnated 
the same thought in “The child is father of the man.” 
In the child lies, potentially, the man or woman ; the 
germ of a character to whose development you are 
privileged to lend the noblest aid, in whose expansion 
you should fear to cripple an energy or cramp a faculty. 
Sach an impression of the potentiality of childhood will 
beget a respect for children akin to reverence. 

When Martin Luther studied at Eisenach, he saw John 
Trebonius on entering the schoolroom raise his cap to 
salute his pupils—a marked condescension in those ages 
of pedantic pedagegues. This delighted the young 
Luther; he saw that in his instructor's estimation he 
was scmething, and the master’s respect aroused the 
pupil’s self respect. The colleagues of Trebonius ex 
pressing surprise at this unusual condescension, received 
an explapation which yet more deeply impressed the 
youthfal pioneer of the Reformation, ‘“ Among these 
boys,” said Trebonius, “ are men whom God will one day 
ms ke burgomasters, chancellors, doctors, and magistrates. 
Although you do not yet see them with the badges of 
their dignity, it is right that you should treat them with 
re-pect.” So of Siothemius, of Deventer, who taught 
the school where E-asmus was a scholar. Before the 
boy was thirteen, he embraced him with raptare, ex- 
claiming, “ This child will one day attain the loftiest 
pinnacle of learning.” So R-uchlin, at Wartemberg an 
en inent scholar and linguist, saw in the boy Melancthon 
a genius and industry which were prophetic of his afier 
ebaracter ard career, and he ad p‘ed him as his son. 

That which sometimes annoys us in children is really 
not a fault, but only a natural propensity, which is not 
to be curbed but to be directed. People who are ex- 
cessively selfish, despise an inquisitive boy, forgetting 
that what is inquisitiveness in the boy, rightly directed, 


becomes acq tisitiveness in the man. What is needed is 
not to discourage that spirit of irquiry, but to feed it 
from the universe cf G dand from divinetruth When a 
boy follows you constantly, forever asking what is in 
this, how that is made, or why something else is so, do 
not acc runt it a bore to explain to him. Rather teach 
him to answer his own questions by investigation and by 
every means in your power aid him in finding out for 
himself D> not drive him away with a frown, a rebuke, 
or a blow; but take him into the world of nature and 
teach him to examine the fi »wers, the stars, the stones, 
the leaves. Hz» wil then find food that will make him 
astrong man. That inquisitiveners by which you are so 
selfishly annoyed is the voice of the child asking for 
bread ; will ye give him a stone? 

It is a startling thought that to the instructors of to- 
day is committed the shaping of the next generation. 
From these children must be filled every position of 
power, honor, trust, ard influence, counsel and control, 
in the next quarter of a century. 

Gibbon, speaking of Commodus., says: “ The power of 
instruction is seldom of much effi-acy, except in those 
happy dispositions where it is almost superfluous.” 
Jadged by such a rule, how many should we ne, lect, on 
account of what Gibbon would call an unhappy dispo- 
sition, entirely passing by that latent, undeveloped 
capacity which makes almost anything possible, if de- 
veloped beneath the guiding hand of a true teacher. 

Go forward then in'y“ur fioW’s work. Seek to dew4op 
what is individual and potential in the child you teach. 
Prayerfally, carefu'ly do your work, and do it as one 
who works for immortality. In this employment, to be 
careless is to be criminal. An immortal soul waits to be 
moulded by your hand for the eternal future. In the 
plastic, pliable period of character, as the clay is in the 
hands of the potter, this impressible material is put into 
ycur hands. Be sure you seek help to make a vessel 
meet for the Master’s use. 





WHAT SKUE LONG THINKS OF MISSION 
SUN DAY-SCHOOLS. 
BY MRS SARAH B. COOPER, 


KUE LONG is a bright-hued, bright-witted Celestial, 
who with devoted assiduity has been following his 
vocation of lanndryman in San Francisco for the last 
ten years. During the past five years he has had the 
pleasure of numbering our household among his patrons, 
and we in turn have had repsated occasions for com- 
mending his almost faultless shirt fronts and nattily 
flated rufilings, with only a gentle hint now and then in 
regard to the possible malpractice of some new employee, 
in furtively iojecting pernicious wash-powder among the 
clothes during the process of ablution—a fact which is 
wont to proclaim itself by suadry ominous holes in the 
most unexpected places, and in the most seaworthy gar- 
ments. 

His semi-weekly visits have aff »rded wholesome oppor- 
tunity for occasional hints and suggestions in reference 
to the facilities offsred to the Chinese for learning E 1g- 
lish, as well as something about the doctrines of Chris- 
tianity. It was evident, however, from the first, that 
| Skue Long took a far livelier interest in the bright half 
dollars or the glittering piece of gold (that I kept in bold 
relief, ag a sort of paliiative, for a moment or two, while 
[ volunteered my suggestions) than he did in the gratui- 
tous iaforma'ion pr fired. S ill he was always respect- 
fal, and even went so far, on one occasion, as to promise 
to take into kind consideration my offer to place his two 
little grandchildren at our mission day-school for Chinese 
children. 

I am bound to acknowledge that Skue Long is quite 
above the average Chinaman, as he is seen in San Fran- 
cise>, and were he a veritatle Celt or Teuton, I should 
unhesitatingly aver that there was good blood coursing 
through his veins, and that his name and lineage might 





have been glorious in some other day, notwithstanding 
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the unpretentious red lettered board, that does duty as a 
sign on the dingy little tenement, simply announcirg : 
Exus Loxc: WASHING AND IRonIxG, But what of it? 
Who does not know that the gist ot the matter is not so 
much where we came from, as where we are going to, 
and that it is far better to be the first of one’s race than 
the last? It is well when we can say with the poet : 
“T’ve learned to judge of men by their own deeds, 
I do not make the accident of birth 
The standard of their merit.” 


But to return to Skus Long. I must confess to a feel- 
ing of regret bordering on deep disappointment, as the 
weeks and months and years rolled on without any per- 
ceptible increase of interest on the part of my protege in 
regard either to our mission Sunday schools or cur day- 
school, I had learned, meantime, that Skue Long was a 
devout worshiper at the joss house on Ciay Street, and 
was an ardent and generous participant in the “ Feast of 
Lanterns,” the “Festival of the Saints,” and general 
“ Ancestral Worship.” Indeed, the truth compels me to 
admit that I am personally knowing to the fact, that 
Skue Long is perpetually cffsring incense to Tsai shin 
Pu sah—“ The god of wealth’ —and that notwithstand- 
ing he has every reason to believe that it was the big 
bags of gold which his poor brother had bound to his 
body that precluded all possibility of saving him when 
the ill-fated steamer Japan went down with all on board, 
yet Skue Long has lost none of his former cupidity. 

Bat it was not until recently that the pent-up fountains 
of Skue Long’s heart were unsealed, and the philosophical 
bent of his thought was made manifest, It happened in 
this wise. As you are already aware, the question of 
Ohin«se immigration bas assumed grave proportions in 
this state, and San Francisco, the great beating heart of 
the state, has been pulsating with convulsive throbs 
which have materially disturbed the ordinary circulation 
of the life element. Indeed, to be perfectly candid about 
the matter, we must plead guilty to many things that 
seriously reflect upon the genius of a Christian civiliza- 
tion. As, for instance, the hurling of stones and other 
missiles at unoffending Mongolians as they quietly pass 
to their work, or vend their vegetables and small wares 
from door to door, In fact, as I was coming up Geary 
Street (one of our respectable thoroughfares) a few days 
since, my attention was attracted by an ill-assorted 
throng of men and boys, sprinkled with a few women 
and an exces of “‘ hoodlums”’—the latter being a Oali- 
fornia e«pecialty that can scarcely be classed among the 
genus homo—and being endowed to a rational degree 
with that indispensable female adjunct, curiosity, I ven- 
tured on the outskirts of the crowd to ascertain, if possible, 
the cau e of so much flatter and flurry at high noon on 
this ucually quiet thoroughfare, It did not take me long 
to find out, tor on picking my way along the pavement, 
closely hugging the tenements as I went, I detected a 
most abject-looking Ohinaman in the centre of the 
throng, very sparse'y clad, in the usual Chinese garb, 
but with no stockings, and the tattered remnants of his 
trowsers leaving his ankles bare for some distance above 
his well-worn wooden sandals. This motley crowd were 
finding rare sport in setting a mangy cur, with a vicious- 
looking row of ugly teeth, upon this poor defenceless 
creature, who quivering in every muscle, had turned 
about facing his persecutors—dog and ali—and dared 
not move forward a step; while the villainous cur kept 
up a perpetual snapping at the tattered remnants of 
trousers and the defenceless ankles. It is well that 
there is a sense of injustice dormant in every human 
breast, and once roused it suffices to throttle cruelty and 
persecution, even against great odds. It possesses a 
magnetic force quite independent of physical powers. 
Tt needed but an involuntary interposition, a scathing 
word cf rebuke to the four stalwart Hibernians who had 
abandoned their express wagons to engage in the manly 
cff.rt to annihilate this poor trembling Ohinaman, and 
a well-aimed blow at the irresponsible dog, to settle the 
matter, The only resistance offered was a ghastly grin 
from the ringleader of the gang as he slunk away to his 
wagon, But it is easier to quell the overt act than to 
eradicate the spirit, and so it comes to pass that such 
instances are not infrequent, and the consequence is, our 
Mongolian friends are on the alert. 

And just here hangs the squel to the heading of this 
article, Not long since a “ Monster AntTr-OCooLiz Mass 
MEETING ” was advertised in flaming placards all over 
the c.ty, and the air was rife with tumult and possible 
mob violence, although the good citizenship of San 
Francisco was pledged against the first approach to any- 
thing like turbulence or disorder. But the Chinese were 
filled with alarm and made every preparation for de- 
fense, should the exigencies of the situation demand it. 
Among those who were most vigilant in devising means 





of defem:'e wa our faitbfal laundryman, &kae Long, who 
not only stoutly barricaded his windows, but, also, made 
sundry investments at a well-known gun:mith’s, in 
weapons of warfare with which he had very scant ac- 
quaintance. As he came to deliver his week’s washirg, 
it chanced to be on the day which preceded the contem- 
plated mass meeting. There was an air of unusual 
gravity about him, and after deepatchirg business he 
said, in an interrogative tone, ‘Hoodlum burn down 
Chinatown to-night, and kill all Chinamen?” Answer- 
ing with a most emphatic negative, I farther went on to 
assure Skue Long that no possible harm would overtake 
him or his people; and to still further reinforce his faith 
and courage, I told him should he be disturbed in any 
way to come at once to us and we would see him pro. 
tected. This latter assurance seemed to clear away the 
f gs of distrust and fear, and let in the sunlight of a 
cheering confidence. He became suddenly communica- 
tive—a very unusual thing for the reticent and dignified 
prince of the wash-house—and he proffered the following 
suggestive hints, which had been carefully formulated in 
his mind for a long period, I have no doubt: 

“ Now, Mis’. Cooper, Melican man he build big houses, 
an’ he want Chinaman to come an’ learn all ’bout Jesus 
and the doctrines—all belly good, belly good ; but what 
for he no get ‘hoodlum’ to come and learn ‘ bout Jesus, 
an’ tell he to stop stoning Chinaman! Chinaman no 
touch he! Me like mission Sunday school belly much 
for hoodlum when it make he let Chinaman ’lone.” 

Here was the argument in a nut-shell. How was I to 
teach this poor soul to discriminate between the doc- 
trines of Christianity, and the exhibition of such fiend- 
ishness in those that simply bear its generic name, with- 
out ever having caught even the first hint of its spirit? 
And what a sad commentary, indeed, is it upon us as a 
Christian nation, that these things are so! What won- 
der that a Chinese scholar, a so-called heathen, a few 
days since repeated to me, with triumphant zest, some of 
the maxims of Oonfucius, among which we recall the 
following : 

“The advantsges of wise institutions can be sought 
for only in an inflexible observance of them.” ‘“ Through- 
out life beware of performing acts of animosity.” “What 
you do not like, when done to yourself, do not do te 
others.” ® ; 

There was great significance in the emphatic utterance 
of dear Mrs. Morrison, who staid with us a few days, 
while en route East, when she said: “There are, after 
all, advantages in a foreign field; those whom we teach 
see less cf the disparity between our national belief and 
our national life.” 

Meanwhile my faith waxes low in behalf or faithful 
Skue Long, while yet the voice of the “hoodlum” is 
heard in cur land. 





A COUNTRY NORMAL CLASS. 
BY A. H. BRAY, 


T is claimed by many, that to have interesting and 
profitable teachers’-meetings, or normal classes, in 
the country, is next to an impossibility. Without laying 
claim to any particular excellence, the writer neverthe- 
less thinks that any school can have a profitable teach- 
era’-meeting and normal class, 

When our present superintendent took hold of the 
school there was something needed. Everything was 
“topsy turvey.” We were a month thinking about a 
plan to get up an interest. We thought we must have 
a meeting of the cfficers and teachers, and talk over mat- 
ters, and if possible devise ways and means to put some 
life into our school, Oar pastor’s i: fluence was first se- 
cured, We could not expect to succeed largely without 
his sympathy and co-operation. We felt that through 
all connected with the school there must be a spirit of 
unity, and that jalousies, envying®, strifes must be put 
aside for the common good. We selected an even- 
ing, and met at the house of our superintendent, where 
the future needs of the school were discussed over a cup 
of tea. The lesson was not considered at that meeting, as 
other matters were of more importance then. We talked 
about proposed changes in the order of exercises, 
methods of study, etc., and all became interested about 
the future. We decided, that for the first few meetings, 
we would meet at each other’s houses, and the next 
meeting was held at the pastor’s. 

We adopted a rule to transact all the business of the 
school at these meetings, and so to rid the session of all 
such annoying proceedings. Every mecting was a little 
different from the one preceding it, and we soon became 
so much interested that we decided to hold our future 
meetings in the church. We selected Friday evening as 
the most convenient, and as being so near the Sabbath 


that the impressions received in teachers’-meeting would 
be fresh in our minds, when we went into the school- 
room. We agreed to assemble regularly the year 
round in teachers’-meeting?, and to let promiscuous 
meetings take their chances. We were, by this time, 
beginning to think that the teachers’-meetings were of 
importance, and the respect and consideration for them 
increased in proportion to our endeavors to make them 
worthy of both. 

We kept a record of these meetings. If the secretary 
were absent a substitute was provided. We knew at the 
end of the year who had attended and who had not. We 
cpened each meeting with singing and prayer. 

We spent a half hour or so in boiling down what we 
had learned about the lesson during the week, and in 
comparing methods of presenting the sharpened points. 
Then we opened our question box, into which had been 
put questions prepared during the week. It was under- 
stood that questions should be of a practical nature, such 
as: “ How can I increase the numbers of my class?” 
“ How can I best hold the attention of my class during 
the lesson?” “ How can we secure regular and punciual 
attendance of ¢ flicers, teachers, and scholars?” We were 
surprised at the real profit we derived from comparing 
views upon these and similar questions. 

The interest grew and the young people became regular 
sttendants. We had heard of normal-class work, so we 
secured text leaves, posted up as to the*character of the 
work, and soon found out that it was just the thing we 
wanted. We had heard of normal-classes held on sepa- 
rate evenings, but we thought that to organizs a normal- 
class and hold it on an evening by itself, would interfere 
with our teachers’-meeting. We felt that we all needed 
more knowledge, and we thought we had the material 
for a normal-class already organized as a teachers’- 
meeting. We concluded therefore to organize, and to 
call the new form “ Teachers’-meeting and normal-class.” 
We had the matter thoroughly prepared, we announced 
it, and invited all the young people to attend. We went 
personally to see many, and asked them to use their in- 
fluence with others. We enrolled all who came, and had 
no trouble in getting a large class. How to interest them 
and keep them, was, however, the problem. 

We went through first with devotional exercises. Then 
we took up a simple, practical -normal-lesson. Many who 
had heard about normal-work being a drill on “ Bible 
chronolngy and history,” were surprised to see many 
other beneficial and practical lessons that were also 
treated. Wespent about the same time with normal- 
drill as we had formerly done with the lesson. We then 
opened the question box and gave members an ¢ppor- 
tunity to either lead in prayer, or speak words of encour- 
agement very briefly. 

After dismissing the class, we attended to any business 
with officers and teachers alone. From the first our 
pastor was with us, and he has frequently said from his 
pulpit, that he could not afford to miss any of these 
meetings, as he could better study the needs of his con- 
gregation at these meetings than anywhere else, 

We always used a blackboard for outline maps and for 
writing catchwords; rubbing out at the proper time, 
and repeating from memory. We occasionally tried to 
reproduce the outlines from memory after they were 
erased from the board. This exercise was found bene- 
ficial, especially in Bible history. We have had lessons 
upon nearly all the subjects of the ordinary normal 
course, We now announce the subjects a week in ad- 
vance. Our class, during the last winter, numbered 
seventy. We study to interest each other. 

So important have our meetings become, that if teach- 
ers miss one they feel the loss at once when entering the 
class-room. The leader has always considered it his 
duty to so sindy for his work that in all the exercises he 
can be able to say “ come” instead of “ go.” 

Now for results. When we instituted our teachers’- 
meeting our school numbered sixty. Our school at once 
began to grow in interest and in numbers. No Sabbath 
has gone by for eighteen months but one or more “ new” 
scholars have been reported. On April 1, 1876, our 
school numbered 151, an increase of ninety-one in a 
year and ahalf. This slone would be encouraging, if 
we could say nothing better. Of the 151 scholars on 
April 1, 113 had professed conversion and were active 
members of the church, Our school now numbers 181, 
and is still increasing. We have in addition to the 
teachers’ meeting a young peoples’ prayer-meeting on 
each Monday evening, conducted by the pastor, and 
general prayer-meeting on Wednesday evening; all the 
meetings being well attended. 

We have made it a special point to influence no one 
to leave other schools, but rather to gather from the 





families that were not attending any school. We have 
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a class of men over forty-five years of age; another of 
young married men; and other cla-ses composed of 
members graded down to four and five years of sge 
The extra seats are generally occupied by visitors aad 
parents interested in the school. We owe all to Him who 
has helped us in our ¢ff rts to bave much of 


ERSEVERANCE, 
ROM PTNESS, 
ATIENCE, 
RAYER. 


COMING BACK. 
BY MARGARET E SANGSTER, 
the Father’s house they are coming back, 
The sors who were scattered wide and far, 


And all their beautiful upward track 
Is white in the beams of the Morning Star. 


They have broken the ties that hound them fast 

In the alien lands where their hearts have been ; 
To the dear old home they return at last, 

To the patient Father who bids them in. 


There are some who wandered, and lost the way 
In the brilliant hours of their early youth ; 

There are some who have striven many a day 
With weapons of evil against the truth. 


They found but husks where they sought for food ; 
The fairest fruit had a bitter taste ; 

And the phantm lights, their feet pursued, 
Lured to the snares of a barren waste. 


So they’re coming back to the Father’s house, 
To the Father’s love, that has waited long, 
To the Father's heart, that will hear their vows, 

And turn their grief to a happy song. 


O sorrowful children ! rebels still, 
Who stay in the gloom of your little faith, 
Return with these, from the desert’s chill, 
To the better life, from the shade of death. 


For the Father’s house, it has room for all, 
And crowding there from the East and West 
The weary ones, who have heard the call 
Of Love Divine, are crowned and blessed. 





HINTS TO MOTHERS 
OBEDIENCE. 
BY HOPE LEDYARD. 

ESTERDAY Robbie brought me the first green 
apple I had seen this year. “There,” I thought, 
“that is just what I must write about.” Perhaps you do 
not see the connection between green apples and hints 
to mothers? Let me show you. I want to say a few 
words about our being careful how much obedience we 
enf.rce from our children, Better be sure of a little 
than demand a great deal and risk the child committing 

a greater sin—lyivg. 

Here are two young mothers living in the country with 
little children of four to ten yearsold, The first says, 
as she sees the tiny apples swelling into tempting size 
on the trees, “ Now mind, if you eat green apples, I 
shall whip you ;” or, worse still, “If I catch you eating 
green apples, etc.” The other mother, upon her boy’s 
showing her the first apple (as he naturally shows 
everything to mother) says, “ Ob, isn’t that nice! don’t 
you wish it were ripe? You must wait, oh, such a long 
time before you can eat any ; but pretty soon, when they 
are a little bigger, if you briag all you can pick up to 
me I’ll make you some apple sauce, and we’ll have a tea 
party, and as soon as mamma finds the apples are ripe, 
you shall have all you want, if you don’t make yourself 
sick eating green apples.” 

Now here is no d: cided irjanction not to eat apples, 
nor yet is any threat made. I don’t know whether each 
little mortal that enters this world inherits a special 
weakness in the line of the temptation which assailed 
our first parents, but my experience is that forbidden 
fruit is just the fruit children lorg for, and no matter 
how sour or bitter it is, it tastes good, and strange to say, 
often does not mske them sick. Now mother number 
one will ask, remembering her command, “ Have you 
eaten any apples, Georgie?” Georgie, who has a whipping 
in prospect if he speaks the truth, and has as yet not 
learned to fear God more than a whipping, answers, “ No, 
ma’am ;” and really I cannot wonder at his course—it 
takes a good deal of courage at six or tem years of age 
to walk right up to a whipping, when it comes acci- 
dentally as it were. Any child bears it, but—if J were 
Georgie, I am afraid I might have told a lie—mightn’t 
you? 

Mother number two has apples in her mind when she 
tells her nightcsp stories. How “Jimmy and Johnny ” 
suffer from unripe fruit! How “Frank” (he is always 





the good boy) wants to eat it, bat as he has made up his 
mind to be a Chris:ian, asks God to keep him from dis- 
obeying his mother! These have some + ff-ct, but about 
the middle of Jaly mother sees that Willie’s appetite is 
failing mysteriously, and perhaps he is restless at night, 
or, worst of all, Willie hss a decided ‘‘ pain.” 

“ Now, Willie, God is punishing you for eating green 
apples. You knew mamma did not wish you to do it, 
aad now you must take very disagreeable medicine, and 
mamma hoyes you have learned not to eat unripe fruit.” 

Yuu see, now and then, a mother happens to have a 
stray dackling ia her brood that can eat green apples, 
and not get sick, The child eats them slyly and learns 
to lie! I see no way out of it but by being care ful not 
to put greater burdens on our children than they can 
bear. 

Take another case. Some mothers strictly forbid 
sliding down banisters. I do not. In the first place, 
haven’t as many children been :rjared falling down 
steps as falling «ff banisters? Then, I know that a 
strong, healthy boy will do it, and in the city where 
there are no trees to climb, brooks to wade in, or gates 
to ride, I don’t see how the boy can help it, or the girl 
either, for that matter. If you forbid them, you, nine 
cases out of ten, teach them to deceive. Better coax 
them not to, out of love and pity for you, who cannot 
help feeling nervous, thus appealing to their chivalry, 
or, when you find all other amuse ments fail, spread your 
pillows and blankets in the entry, and let them have a 
“grand slide.” Any trouble, any wear and tear of 
clothes and furniture, is better than risking our child’s 
being pushed to a lie. 

But suppose with all your thought and care you have 
a child that seems inclined to deceive, ss some children 
will, what’s to be done? I think the great thing is to 
have perfect love and confidence between you and your 
child, Willie tells a very “ big” story, and I know it is 
terribly exaggerated. I do not mortify the child by 
looking incredulous, and almost forcing him to sppear 
truthful, to reiterate his exaggerations; but at night, 
when the little ones are in bed, and we have our own 
petting time” together, I say, “Now, Willie, I want 
you to thiok a long time before you answer what I’m 
going tosay. I care more for you to tell me the truth 
than for anything else; and, darling, you mustn’t be 
ashamed to tell mamma, because she knows you were 
talking fast, and didn’t think. Now, one, two, three, did 
you rezlly see the fish curled up seleep in the brook to- 
day?” Willie looks a little mortified, but as mamma is 
smiling he gains courage to say, “ No,” and then follows 
& little talk, and the next day, as Willie begins relating 
another thrilling adventure, mamma caiches his eye and 
has the pleasure of hearing a qualifying, “ at least,” and 
can see by Willie’s carefulness that he is “ trying.” 

Each child must be treated differently, but with each 
we must have the same aim—to teach them to hate de- 
ceit, to come to their mother as to their dearest, most in- 
timate friend, and then her Friend will soon become 
theirs. Parents so often take sides against their children 
before others, and that separates them more than any- 
thing. If you know your child to ba in fault, wait till 
you are alone to let him see that you know it—it is not 
time lost. 





A SCHOOL TEACHER’S REWARD. 
BY F. 8. H. 


es" other evening at our church prayer-meeting, a 
missionary from Santa Fe, New Mexico, gave us an 
interesting account of the work there among the Mexi- 
cans, Jews, and Indians, 

The missionary took his seat, and a gentleman, who 
for many years has been a school tescher, was called 
upon to pray. As he closed his prayer, the mirsionary 
again rose and spoke something as follows: ‘ Dr. —— 
reminds me of a man who was educated in his school, 
and who was there converted. R-turning to his wealthy 
father and friends, who were of the M: xican R man 
Catholic stamp, he was disowned by them and the cold 
shoulder of adverse faith turned towards him. Gving to 
sea, and there shipwrecked, he at length made his way 
to Liverpool, where some persons, becoming interested 
in him sent him to this country. Time and: paternal 
feeling had softened his father’s heart, acd glad was he 
to receive his sgent’s letter, telling of the desire of bis 
son to return, aod asking of him if credit could be given. 
The young Mexican returned to the estates, and on his 
father’s death received bis share of the property. Losing 
much of it by business transactions, he expended the 
rest in the purchase of cattle. Now he is cff ‘on the 
mountains,’ preaching wherever he goes the gospel of 
Christ, Great influence has he, owing to his family and 





the fluency with which he reads, in Spanish; the Scrip- 
tures to the persons he gathers around him.” 

Surely school-teachers can take encouragement from 
this, and especially the Sanday school teacher whose 
province is the direct application of the truth as the 
truth is in Jesus. 





THE SABBATH. 
BY W. H. VAN DOREN, DD, 


BE daily j vurnals of San Francisco are burdened with 
the melancholy record of the death of a young gen- 
tleman from Scotland. We are satisfied that he had 
been trained under the roof uf parental piety, and had 
often knelt by the side of a family altar. Nor can we 
doubt that in the days of his infancy he had been inden- 
tured to the service of the Lord as long as he lived. But 
his wayward heart neglected these hallowed counsels, 

He chose deliberately the way of sin. Tre Sabbath 
picnic resulted in the profane dance, the insulting w rd, 
the roused passion, the fatal bl »w, and a violent death. 
His sul is ushered into the presence of his Judge while 
trampling under feet God’s law. His slayer is hurried 
off to prison, awaiting trial, while his gloomy fears see 
in the future an iron-grated door to a felon’s doom, or 
the place where justice demands the murderer’s life. 
Revelation and Providence seem to prove “ no Sabbath 
—no salvation.” 

This we infer, since no sin of common sort demands 
greater moral daring. Solitary acts of Sabbath desecra- 
tion are of course included in the law, but only open ones 
are named, Does it require great scorn of the H ly 
Bible and its blessed Author for a young man, before a 
crowd on the Lord’s day, to stand erect on deck or train 
epenly denying his mother’s tears and father’s counsel? 
Call you not that moral effrontery, that can defiantly, 
and before the very heavens by act, speaking louder than 
words, tell the world, “True, the Almighty, they asy, 
mid Sinai’s wonders, said, ‘ Keep holy the Sabbath’—but 
I, for one, refuse to obey! I intend to sport, dance, and 
speak my own words, the warnings and wrath of heaven 
notwithstanding!’ Tae result is the solemn silence of 
the Lord’s day {s turned into a grand gala festival. A 
score of steamboats and railroad trains, wih floating 
banners, crowded with immortals, fling forth these flags 
of defiance in the face of a holy, eternal God! 

Their bands of music with the blare of profane song 
and march, drown every holy harmory in the Sabbath 
stillness of the soul. O¢ there bold, shameless ones, de- 
fiantly blotting out the Lord’s commands, it is true, 
“They declare their sin as Sidom.” It was the loud 
crimes of the king that really wrote out his guilt in 
characters which have been blazing for a thousand years 
on the palace walls of Babylon. How fearfully rapid 
is the progress of a youth when he begins a career of guilt. 

When one in youth can stand forth a bold contemner 
of the Sabbath,—a daring despiser of heaven’s law,—he 
has already become shameless in his degradation. He 
may not be given quite up by his guardian angel, but 
his best friends begin to despair. 

Another element that gives a dark crimson hue to his 
sin is that of the four commandments of the first table ; 
this alone is positive in its nature, All-the first three 
are, “Thou shalt not.” This binds eternally on earth 
and in heaven with ‘‘ Thou shal:” (for heaven is an un- 
ending Sabbath). Breasting the arm and j :s‘ice of the 
eternal God, the Sabbath desecrator dares to fling the re- 
ply, “I will not,” in the face of his Maker! The will 
of a sovereign is simply a crown jowel, and a question of 
power — Who shall wear it ? 

Among the thrones of earth, to contest it, is Treason! 
The penalty; goods confiscated, the family outiawed, 
and the traitor beheaded If this be the measure of dis- 
loyalty to earth born kings, what will be the woes, what 
the he'ght and depth of that madness, that would wrest 
the sceptre from the king of kings? 

Another evidence of the ex‘remity the Sabbath dese- 
crator runs is, that he wil’ully plants himself with the 
foes of God. The enemies of the Sabbath have ever 
been opposers of the B ble, and of the Lord of the Bible. 

Never during the 6000 years of our race have infidels, 
under the pressure of the H sly Ghost, been so gloriously 
aroused, Taey are seen passionately, inch by inch, to 
contest their ground. With a mal'gnant hate of C irist 
and his trath, they seem to be girdivg their loins for their 
fiercest and fiaal battle. With John S uart Mill they would 
rather perish than submit to Jesus. With such opposers 
of the Lord’s day, not a few of our you h are arrayed. 

We tremble, for the issue is not doub:ful! The hand- 
writirg on the very heavens fortells the result. “He 
that derpiseth ma shall be lightly esteemed.” 

San Francisco, Cal. 
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& July 23.—The Temple Dedicated. .........ccccesssesreee 1 Kings 8 : 5-21 
5. July 90.—folomon’s Prayer 1 Kings 8 ; 22-30 
6. Aug. 6.—Solomon’s Prosperity...ccc.cccrussecseserseeeeees 1 Kings 10 : 1-10 
7. Alig, 18.—The Call Of Wisdom.........s.eserscesereeseeeess Prov, 1 : 20-88 
& Ang, 20.—The Value of Wisdom. ...........scceee cevcseeee Prov, 3: 1-19 
9. Aug. 27.,—Honest Industry Prov. 6 : 6-22 
10. Sept. 3.—Intemp Prov. 28 : 29-35 
11. Sept. 10.—The Excellent W Prov. 81 : 10-81 
12. Sept. 17.—A Godly Life. Eocl, 12 : 1-14 
18. Sept. 24.—Review ; or, a Lesson selected by the school. 





LESSON 6, SUNDAY, AUGUST 6, 1876. 
Title: SOLOMON’S PROSPERITY. 
GOLDEN TEXT: &HE CAME FROM THE UTTERMOST 
PARTS OF THE EARTH TO HEAR THE WISDOM OF SOL- 


OMON; AND BEHOLD, A GREATER THAN £OLOMON Is 
HERE.— Matt. 12: 42, 


HOME READINGS, 


Monday, July 3\: 1 Kings 10: 1-10, God’s favor gives glory. 
Tuesday, August 1; 1 Kings 10: 11-29. Further glory to Solomon. 
Wednesday, August 2; 2 Chron. 26: 1-15, Uzziah’s glory. 
Thursday, August 8: Gen. 41: 87-52, Joseph's glory. 

Priday, August 4: Deut. 28: 1-14, Prosperity to the obedient. 
Saturday, August 5: Pea. 144:1-15. Praise for God's favor. 
Sunday, Avgust 6; Luke 12; 15-21, Riches without God's favor. 


LESSON TEXT, 
[1 Kings 10: 1-10.) 

1, And when the queen of Sheba heard of the fame of Solomon 
concerning the name of the Lorp, she came to prove him with hard 
questions. 

2. And she came to Jerusalem with a very great train, with camels 
that bare spices, and very much gold, and pre: ious stones: and when 
she was come to Solomon, she communed with him of all that was 
in her heart. 

8. And Solomon told her all her questions: there was not any thing 
hid from the king, which he to)d her not. 

4. And when the queen of Sheba had seen all Solomon’s wisdom, 
and the house that he had built, 

5. And the meat of his table, and the sitting of his servants, and 
the attendance of his ministers, and their apparel, and his cup- 
bearers, and his ascent by which he went up unto the house of the 
Lorn; there was no more spirit in her. 

6. And she raid to the king, It was a true report that I hesrd in my 
own land of thy acts and of thy wisdom. 

7. Howbeit, I believed not the words, until I came, and my eyes 
had seen i: and behold, the half was not told me: thy wisdom and 
prosperity exceedeth the fame which I heard. 

8 Happy are thy men, happy are these thy servants, which stand 
continuaily before thee, and that hear thy wisdom. 

9. Blessed be the Lorp thy God, which delighted in thee, to set 
thee on the throne of Israel: because the Logp loved Israel for ever, 
therefore made he thee king, to do j idgment and justice. 

10. And she gave the king a hundred and twenty talents of gold, 
and of spices very great store, and precious stones: there came no 
more such abundance of spices as these, which the queen of Sheba 
gave to king Solomon. 





EXPOSITION. 
BY WILLIAM OBMISTON, D.D. 


N preparing to teach this lesson, the teacher should 
read the whole chapter from which it is selected, the 
chapter preceding it, and also the same event as recorded 
in 2 Chron, 9: 1-12, together with Eccles, 2 : 4-10, and 
Psalm 72. 
THE CONNECTION. 


We have already considered the completion of the 
costly and magnificent temple and its solemn dedication 
by an extraordinary festival lasting fourteen days, during 
which time the vast multitude kept up a continuous holi- 
day in the observance of sacred and religious rites, and 
in the exercise of social and hilarious festivities, Having 
thus discharged the trust imposed on him by his father, 
Solomon next turned his attention to a series of public 
works, for the security and aggrandizement of the king- 
dom, all of which he conducted on an extensive and mag- 
nificent scale. 

He erected ‘sumptucus palaces and halls for bimself 
and his Egyptian queen, which asa display of opulent 
profusion and regal splendor, were equal to the grandest 
regal residences of Eastern monarchs. He also expended 
much in strengtheniag the walls and forts of the capital, 
in erecting and repairing fortifications in other parts of 
the kingdom, and in constructing several posts in order 
to facilitate and render secure the widely extended com- 
merce, maratime and inland, which he had commenced 
with all parts cf the world, by fleets and caravans, Pales- 
tine, fertile and well cultivated, was able to sustain a very 
numerous population, while from the vast and various 
trade maintained with many lands, from tribute paid by 
many kings, and from tolls collected at forts and ports, 
a large yearly revenue was brought into the royal treas- 





ury. So great indeed was this revenue that it is said 
that silver became 2s stones, and cedar trees as syca- 
more trees in abundance in the days of Solomon (2 
Chron, 9 ; 13-14, 27). 

Wherever the traders and merchantmen went, they 
spread abroad the fameof Solomon as a mighty, wealthy, 
and most powerful monarch, and a man of rare practical 
wisdom, energy, and success (verse 23). His wealth and 
wisdom attracted many to his court; among others the 
queen of Sheba, whose visit is the theme of the present 


LE&50N, 


We have: (1) The king’s wisdom tested; (2) The 
king’s superiority proven; (3) The king’s glory acknowl- 


edged. 
1. THE KING’S WISDOM TESTED (1, 2). 


1. By Whom? The queen of Sheba, termed elsewhere 
“the queen of the South” (Matt. 12:42). Some sup- 
pose her kingdom lay in Ethiopia; others, in the south- 
ern part of Arabia: the latter are protably correct, as 
the products of that country correspond with the pres- 
ents she brcught. She came with a queenly escort, a re- 
tinue befitting her own dignity and the magnificence of 
the monarch she sought to honor, and a train of camels 
bearing burdens of spices of various kinds, and in 
quantities greater than had ever before been brcught to 
Jerusalem. These spices were doubtless of the rarest, 
sweetest, and costliest kind, comprising myrrh and 
spikenard, cinnamon and cassia. She brought also very 
much gold and precicus stones, Among the many royal 
visitors who came to the court at Jerusalem, probably no 
grander display of opu’ence and munificence was ever 
made, than by this queen from the South with her splen- 
did retinue. i 

2. By what means ? The queen of Sheba had heard of 
the fame of Solomon for wondrous wisdom, as well as 
for countless wealth and extended dominion; and his 
fame was connected with the name of the Lord. This 
may refer either to what God had done for him by the 
divine supernatural aid which he had received, or to his 
regard for the name of the Lord which prompted him to 
erect euch a building, and to institu'e such impcsing rites 
for his worship, or perhaps to both. Tradition, and it may 
be the superstition of his own age, ascribed to him sin- 
gular communion with and great power over the invisi- 
ble world. He was really the poet, the naturalist, the 
philoscpher, and the statesman of his age. The object 
of the queen’s visit then, was to test the reality cf his 
great fame, by propounding some difficult problems for 
his solution, and by personal inspection of his famous 
temple and other public works, and cf the general effects 
of his administration. 

Fables and parables, enigmas and riddles, proverbs 
and problems, constituted a great part of the wisdom of 
the East; and it was customary among the Arabs and 
other Eastern nations to propose such questions on spe- 
cial cccasions. (Refer to the case of Samson). It is said 
Hiram, king of Tyre, and Solomon were accustomed, in 
their friendly intercourse, to propose to each other curi- 
ous questions. 

We are not to suppose, however, that the only “ hard 
questions” she proposed to Solcmon were merely as a 
test of mental acumen and ingenuity. She communed 
with him of all she had in her heart, and asked counsel 
of him concerning many difficult but practically momen- 
tous subjects. The manner in which our Lord refers to 
the object of her visit, implies that it was far removed 
from what is merely trifling or frivolous, or what is simply 
from curious, 

ll, THE KING’S SUPERIORITY PROVEN (3-5). 

1, In the solution of all questions. Whatever may have 
been the nature, or the number, of the questions pro- 
pounded by the inquiring queen, Solomon solved and 
answered them all satisfactorily. Not only did he reply 
to all that was in her heart, but he uafolded to her stores 
of knowledge, and imparted higher wisdom than she hed 
previously conceived of, in consequence of which, she 
was led to b’ess the name of the Lord by whom Solomon 
was 80 exalted, 

2. In manifestation of practical wisdom. The queen 
was struck by what she saw, as well as by what she heard, 
by the conduct as well as by the conversation of the 
king. When she understood the wonderful wisdom of 
his administration of affairs, public and private; when 
she perceived the comprehexsiveness and harmony of 
his plans for developing the resources of the country by 
home industry, and for increasing the wealth of the 
kingdom through foreign commerce; when she beheld 


‘the complete organization and perfect order which per- 


vaded all departments of service, in palace and temple; 
and when she witnessed the orders, and distinctions of 
his officers and ministers of state, the number and liveries 





of his servants, the vast supplies for the palace with its 
numerous household, the luxary and splendor of the 
royal table, and all the arrangements for regularly and 
devoutly waiting upon the public worship of God, the 
queen, wholly overcome with astonishment, in an ecstasy 
of rapture, fainted, for we are told, “ There was no more 
spirit in her.” (Dan. 10: 17.) 

Io all this the queen saw that “King Solomon ex- 
ceeded all the kings of the earth for riches and for wis- 
dom,” His character was not only equal to his reputa- 
tion bat far surpassed it. 


lil. THE KING’S GLORY ACKNOWLEDGED (6-10). 


The annals of Persian psgeantry, the tales of Eastern 
travelers, or even the fancies of the wildest romancer, 
scarcely exceed the actual magnificence of Solomon in 
his gorgeous palace, seated on his ivory throne, sur- 
rounded by his princely nobles in sumpiuous apparel, 
waited on by a numberlees retinue of servants of all 
classes, and maintaining a style of living, both as to the 
luxury of his table and the splendor of his equipage, 
which may be said to be almost without a parallel. The 
queen, having listened to the matchless wisdom of Solo- 
mon, and witnessed the unrivaled prosperity of his reign, 
expresses in various ways the impression made upon her 
wind, ° 

1, She confesses her grateful surprise. Notwithstanding 
the rumors which seemed so extravagant, and the lofty 
ideal she had in consequence formed, she had found 
everything so far beyond the highest report, and her 
most sanguine expectations, that she averred that not 
even the half had been told her of his wisdom and pros- 
perity. 

2. She deems those peculiarly happy who lived under his 
wise and beneficient rule. The whole body of the people 
were highly favored in the enjoyment of all the advan- 
tages cf a wise and well-ordered government, with such 
a ruler at its head. Those especially were to be envied 
who had the honor to be near his person and thus had 
the privilege of listening to his wise counsel and just 
judgment. 

8. She blesses the Lord God. Whether she was really 
converted to the worship of the God of Israel, cannot be 
determined from what is recorded. Like Hiram, king 
of Tyre (1 Kings 5: 7), she may have been simply for 
the time filled with awe and reverence for the God whom 
Solomon worshiped and regarded as the source of all his 
wisdom and prosperity. She praised God for his dis- 
tingaishing favor to Solomon in granting him such en- 
dowment and exaltation, and for his goodness to Israel 
in raising up for the nation such a ruler to do judgment 
and justice. 

4. She makes large gifts to the king. Not content with 
mere wonder, or words of compliment and admiration, 
the queen presents Solomon with gifts, in all likelihocd 
more costly than any he had received from other royal 
visitors— gifts of gold, of precicus stones and costly spices. 
The amount of gold alone, as we value it now, would not 
be less than three millions of dollars—and probably the 
stones and spices were worth as much. The handsome 
acknowledgment which Solomon made for such a 
queenly present, is stated in verse thirteenth, on receiv- 
ing which she and her servants returned to her own 
land. 


PRACTICAL REMARKS, 


Our Lord makes use of the incident of the lesson for 
the purpose of imparting spiritual iostruction (Matt. 12: 
42). “A greater than Solomon is here,” and you have 
heard of his wisdom, love, and grace, and of the blersed- 
ness of all who are in his kingdom. We may see more 
than she saw. 


(a.) C.me and see Jeaus. Have you, like certain Greeks 
once, said, “Sir, we would see Jesus”? What do you 
think of him? Oan you say from your personal experi- 
ence, the half was not told you of hisexcellence? If not, 
come to Jesus and see. 

(b.) Bring all your doubts and questions to him for 
solution. He is the wisest, the kindest, the most patient 
of teachers. He is the light of the world. He alone can 
solve the question of our salvation. Go to him in fre- 
quent, fervent prayer. Tell him all that is in your heart, 
Study constantly and carefully the Holy Scriptures 
which are able to make wise unto salvation (John 5: 39; 
2 Tim. 3: 14-17; James 1: 5), 

(c.) Present unto him precious gifts. He is gracious and 
will accept an offering. First of all, give your owa 
selves unto him, give him the love and homage of your 
hearts, the praise of your lipr, the service of your lives, 
your most precious thingy, and do it mow (Psa. 72: 10, 
11; Isa. 60: 6). 


(d.) Receive gladly the blessings which he proffers. His 
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royal bounty is great, his resources are inexhaustible. 
He off-rs pardon, purity, life, and everlastiog blessed- 
ness. He is able to do more than we can ask or think, 
all fallness dwells in him (Eph. 3: 20; Rey. 3: 20, 21). 





HINTS "FOR THE PRIMARY TEACHER. 
BY FAITH LATIMER. 


N all the stories of fairy-land, there is nothing more 
charming to a child than this story might be made: 
Few earthly scenes were ever more gorgeous than the 
picture in to-day’s lesson ; one in which the imagination 
at any age may revel. There is danger, however, lest 
its gorgeous surroundings may hide any spiritual lesson 
and the only impression made be an empty picture of 
splendor and magnificence. 

“ But,” asks some teacher, “ would you always insist 
on teaching a spiritual truth in a narrative lesson like 
this?” Another says, “It is a great mistake in these 
days of so much teaching, to find types in everything, 
to force meanings, and bring out hidden truths.” The 
real Scripture student need not be reminded of our 
search-warrant from the Saviour’s lips, “Search the 
Seriptures ;” nor of the many times Solomon spoke of 
wisdom, to be searched for, “as for hid treasures ;” nor 
of the promises that those who seek shall find the know!- 
edge of God. It is true that the utmost care should be 
used in explaining, lest some false impression be given ; 
doubtless a mistake is sometimes made in calling a type 
what is only a simile, but it is not a common fault to 
teach too much nor to make the teaching too spiritual. 

This lesson, like many others, must be mainly descrip- 
tive, affording little opportunity for analysis or reasoning 
from the class. The main truth, which should be carried 
with the story, should be that Solomon’s prosperity was 
all given by God, promised to David for his son, and 
promised to Solomon if he would serve God with a perfect 
heart as his father had done. This is nct embodied in 
the golden text; but that can be used as an argument 
that the knowledge of Ohrist is far greater than the 
worldly splamdor which the queen saw in Jerusalem. 
Having these truths in the mind, give the story. 

Question briefly of the history of Solomon, his anointing 
his choice, the temple and its dedication. Tell that 
S_lomon also built himself a palace which took thirteen 
years. He built athrone of ivory covered with g¢ld with 
six steps-upon each side and a footstool of gold. He 
had such riches and lived in sueh splendor that no king 
on earth ever was like him; and all the kings came to 
see him and to hear his words of wisdom. He could 
entertain them grandly, ride them through his cities in 
chariots drawn by splendid horses which were not known 
in that country until he had them brought from Egypt. 
He had forty thousand stalls for his horses, fourteen 
hundred chariots and twelve thousand horsemen. Oae 
day a great train of travelers appeared coming to Jeru 
salem,—probably a herald came before, announcing that 
a royal guest was coming to see the king, There were 
dark-faced men in gay, strange dress; a great number 
of them came first; they were servants of a queen; then 
the great lords, and among them the queen herself with 
them all around her to wait upon her on the long journey 
They had come from the far South, a great procession of 
people with loads of provisions and baggage on the 
backs of camels. 

What a long train came slowly into the city. Did you 
ever see a menagerie going through the streets, with ele- 
phants and camels and bright colored wagons and men 
and women strangely dressed in every bright color they 
could put on? This is something the way that long train 
must have looked when the queen of Sheba went to visit 
Solomon. 

What could he do with so much company? Could he 
entertain them all? Oh! yes, he had room in his houses 
and palaces, for he owned many cities, Then the lady 
visitor was a queen, and would not accept all that with- 
out paying something in return. In the strange bundles 
on the camel’s backs, and rolled in the heavy burdens, 
the camels had to kneel dowa to have unloaded, were 
presents for the king. There was bright shining gold 
from the mines in her own sunny land; there were gems 
and precious stones rare and costly enough for a king’s 
crown ; there were strong spices and gums and choice 
sweet-smelling woods that perfumed all the air around 

What did the queen come for? Who was she? Some- 
body’s wife or daughter? What did she look like? 
Was she young or handsome? Did she have a happy 
home? We would like to know more about her, for the 
Bible does not tell us much. Jesus =~» of her in our 
golden text to-day. Have it repeated. That tells us 
that she lived far off from Jerusalem, as far as men had 
ever traveled, Wasn’t she a brave woman to go so far 





to make a visit? Jesus tells what she came for, what 
was it? They worshiped idols in her land, probably the 
sun and moon; perhaps they did so in her father’s house, 
and she was not satisfied. She had somehow heard of a 
nation anda country whose God dwelt in heaven and 
whose king had built a temple. She wanted to see for 
herself and know if it were surely so. For that she 
braved all the perils of the way, the desert dust, the 
hot sin by day, darkness and danger by night; but 
something in her heart made her willing to risk all that 
to ask about some things she did not understand. She 
was not afraid to ask questions, nor to tell all she thought 
and felt; for when she saw Solomon, she told him all 
that was in her heart. Like a kind good teacher he 
answered all her questions and explained all she did not 
understand, Don’t you suppose such a wise man said 
first the right thing, and made it all easy and plain for 
her to understand? Don’t you think he told her all 
about his loving Father in heaven, the great wise God 
who knows all our hearts? Don’t you think the great 
king who could pray so well in the great crowd before 
the new temple knelt down with the heathen queen and 
taught her to pray? 

It was a glad, happy visit too. When you goona 
journey with friends, don’t you like to have them show 
you all their new things, and take you to places around, 
that are beautiful and interesting. How many little 


; | children will go every day now to the Centennial Exhi- 
bition and see all the wonders and beauties from all | _ 


parts of the world. How bright eyes will shine, and 
how bright and happy the faces will look. Just so the 
wondering queen must have looked when Solomon showed 
her his beautiful palace, his throne, his gardens, his 
treasures, and led her through a wonderful way he had 
built to go from his palace to the temple. When she sat 
at his table and ate and drank from vessels of gold, fed 
on the richest food, elegantly dressed servants stood 
around his table, and she heard music from harps and 
instruments made of perfumed wood that filled the air 
with fragrance and her ears with melody. 

She saw gardens, trees, vineyards, everything that 
could delight the eye or that could be desired. Solomon 
shared his treasures with her, for while he accepted her 
presents he gave her all she asked for or could want 


“ Yes,” she said to the king, “it is all true and more. I1].. 


could not believe all I heard in my own land, but mine 
eyes have seen it.” Would you like to know just the 
words she said? Let us say them over together (verses 
8, 9). 

Why did she think the very servants were so happy 
who stood before him? Was it because they drank out 
of gold cups or lived in a palace? She says, “ They 
hear thy wisdom.” Do you think she really knew the 
true God when she said those words toSolomon? Oould 
she ever again in her heathen land go back to her old 
worship after seeing Solomon and the temple, and hear- 
ing all his wisdom? Don’t you hope in that happy visit 
when she gave her treasures to an earthly king that she 
gave her heart to God, and went back and taught her 
people about him? Don’t you hope that some of her 
servants in that great company may have learned to love 


. | the true God, and to tell many others of him, too? We 


know it was the fame of Solomon concerning the name 
of the Lord which first made her go to Solomon, and 
that she brought < ff.rings to him and called him blessed. 
David, long before, as he sang a psalm of prayer for his 
son S.lomon, said he should “be called blessed,” and 
“to him should be given the gold of Sheba” It was 
true of Solomon, but it was also true of David’s greater 


son who was born in Bethlehem. Who? What offerings | . 


did the wise men bring to him? 

Jesus spoke many times of Solomon, and twice of this 
queen ; and though he does not say she was a Christian, 
we hope so. He says of those who heard his heavenly 
wisdom, and would not listen and believe, that the queen 
of the South should rise up in judgment against, them. 
It means that she who only learned of God during her 
visit to Solomon was better and more obedient than they 


who heard the words and saw the life of one who came}. 


from heaven to suffer and save. Since Jesus who knows 


all hearts spoke so of her, we cannot help thinking that |‘ “ * 


she carried in her heart the knowledge of God, the pearl 
of great price, and was wise and happy as the train 


.| loaded up again, and camels, servants, and queen went 


back to their own land. 

Now, recall the story from the class; tell them the 
leeson is called Solomon’s Prosperity ; give the meaning 
of prosperity—to be favored, to grow, thrive, succeed, 
have what the world calls good fortune. Ask what the 
queen saw. Let them give the proofs of his prosperity. 
Who gave all this wealth? Ask when did God appear 
to Solomon? What did Solomon choose? What else 





did God promise? Why? How did David charge Sol- 
omon to serve God in one of our golden texts? 

Explain that good fortune is the blessing of God; and 
that Solomon enjoyed prosperity when he obeyed and 
served God with “a perfect heart and a willing mind.” 





BIBLE LIGHTS ON THE LESSON. 


KINGS 10:1. The queen af Sheba heard . . . And when the queen 

of Sheba heard of the fame of Solomon, she came to prove Solo- 
mon with hard questions,2 Chron.9:1.. . She [the queen of the 
South] came from the uttermost parts of the earth to hear the wisdom 
of Solomon, Matt. 12:42 . , . She came from the utmost parts of 
the earth to hear the wisdom of Solomon, Luke 11: 81, 


Sheba . . . And the sons of Cush . . . Sheba, Gen.10:7... And 
Jokshan begat Sheba, Gen. 25:3... The companies of Sheba 
waited for them, Job6:19 . . . The kings of Sheba and Seba shall 
offer gifts, Psa.72:10 . . . To him shall be given of the gold of 
Sheba, Psa. 72:15 ... All they from Sheba shall come; they shall 
bring gold and incense, Isa. 60:6... To what purpose cometh 
there to me incense from Sheba?’ Jer. 6 : 20. 


Hard questions . . . I will open my dark saying upon the harp, 
Psa. 49:4... A wise man will hear and will increase learning ; 
and a man of understanding shall attain unto wise counsels; to un- 
derstand a proverb, and the iuterpretation; the words of the wise, 
and their dark sayings, Prov.1:5,6.. . It is given unto you to 
know the mysteries of the kingdom of heaven, but to them it is not 
given, Matt.13:11 . . . Without a parable spake he not unto them: 
and when they were alone, he expounded all things to his disciples, 
Mark 4: 34, 


V.2. Avery great train . . . And he [Naaman] departed and took 
with him ten talents of silver, and six thousand picces of gold, and 
ten changes of raiment. So Naaman came with his horses and his 
chariot, and stood at the door of the house of Elisha, 2 Kings 5; 5-9 
. The multitudes of camels shall cover thee, the dromedaries of 
Midian and Ephah, Isa. 60:6... And on the morrow, when 
Agrippa was come, and Bernice, with great pomp .. Paul was 
brought forth, Acts 25 : 28. 


Communed with him .. . And the Lord went on his way, as soon 
as he had left communing with Abraham, Gen. 18:33 .. . If we as- 
say to commune with thee, wilt thou be grieved’ Job 4:2... Com- 
mune with your own heart upon your bed, Psa. 34:4... While 
they communed together and reasoned, Jesus himself drew near, 
and went with them, Luke 24: 15. 

V. 3. Solomon wid her all .. . And Solomon told her all her ques- 
tions, 2 Chron.9:2... He that walketh with wise men shall be 
wise, Proy. 18:20... I will make darkness light before them, Isa- 
42:16... Ifany man will do his will he shall know of the doctrine, 
John 7:17... Who([Christ Jesus] of God is made unto us wisdom, 
1 Cor. 1:30... In whom (Christ) are hid all the treasures of wis- 
dom and knowledge, Col. 2 : 3. 


Not anything hid from the king . . . Lo, I have given thee a wise and 
an uuderstanding heart; so that there was none like thee before 
thee, neither after thee shall any arise like unto thee, 1 Kings 3: 12 
. The word of my lord the king shall now be comfortable ; for as 
an angel of God, so is my lord the king to discern good and bad, 2 
Sam. 14: 17... He giveth wisdom unto the wise, and knowledge 
to them that know understanding. He revealeth the deep and 
secret things, Dan. 2: 21,22... The word of God is quick, and 
powerful, and sharper than any two edged sword, piercing even to 
the dividing asunder of soul and spirit, and of the joints and mar. 
row, and is a discerner of the thoughts and intents of the heart, 
Neither is there any creature that is not manifest in his sight; but 
all things are naked and opened unto the eyesof him with whom 
we have to do, Heb. 4: 12, 13. 


V. 4. Solomon’s wisdom . . . They saw that the wisdom of God 
wes in him, to do judgment, 1 Kings 3:28 . . . And God gave Solo- 
mon wisdom and understanding exceeding much,1 Kings 4:29... 
Because the Preacher was wise, he still taught the people knowl- 
edge, Ec. 12:9. . . She came from the uttermost parts of the earth 
to hear the wisdom of Solomon; and behold, a greater than Solo- 
mon is here, Matt. 12: 42. 


V. 7. I believed not the words ... Since the beginning of the 
world men have not heard, nor perceived by the ear, neither hath 
the eye seen, O God, beside thee, what he hath prepared for him 
that waiteth for him, Isa. 64:4... And they, when they had 
heard that he was alive, and had been teen of her, bi lieved not, 
Mark 16:11 . . . The other disciples, therefore, said unto him: We 
have seen the Lord. But he raid unto them, Except I shall tee in 
his hands the print of the nails, and put my finger into the print of 
the nails, and thrust my hand into his side, I will not believe, John 
20 : 26. 

Vv. 8. Happy are these thy servanis ... Happy is the man that 
findeth wisdom, Proy. 3:13 ... Blessed is the man that heareth 
me, watching daily at my gates, waiting at the posts of my doors, 
Prov. 8:34... The lips of the righteous feed many, Prov. 10: 21 
. ‘He that walketh with wise men shall be wise, Proy. 13:20... 
Mary .. sat at Jesus’ feet and heard his word, Luke 10:39... 
But he [Jesus] said, Yea, rather blessed are they that hear the word 
of God, and keep it, Luke 11 : 28. 

V. 9. Delighted in thee . . . He delivered me, because he delighted 
in me, Psa. 18:19 . . . Let him deliver him, seeing he delighted in 
him, Psa. 22:8... Behold my servant. whom I uphold, mine 
elect, in whom my soul delighteth, Isa.42:1 ... Thou shalt be 
called Hephzibah, and thy land Beulah ; for the Lord delighteth in 
thee, and thy land shall be married, Isa. 62: 4. 

The Lord loved Israei . . . The Lord loved you [Israel], Deut. 7: 8 

. Thy people Israel didst thou make thine own people for ever, 
1 Chron, 17:22 . . . The Lord hath loved his people, 2 Chron. 2: 11 
We love him, because he first loved us, 1 John 4: 19. 

¥. 10. Precious stones . . . She [Wisdom] is more precious than 
rubies, Prov.3:15 . . . The lips of knowledge are a precious jewel, 


Prov. 20:15 . . . Her light was like unto a stone most precious, 
Rev. 21: 11, 





ECLECTIC COMMENTARY. 


1 KINGS 10: a Sheba.—The kingdom of Sheba em- 
braced the part of the Yemen, or Arabia 
Felix. Its chie ‘ities, are successive capitals, 
were Seba, San’a Ss ype s Zafar (Sephar). Seba was 
probably the name of the y, and generally of the 
country and nation; but the pa Tol of the Arabian 
writers are conflicting on this point, and they are not 
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= ee by the accounts of the classical geographers. 
— foot, 


Sheba.—A rame mentioned (1) Aa that of a son of 
Raamah, son of Carh (Gn, 10:7); (2) A eon of Joktan, 
soncf Shem (v. 28); (3) A son of Jokshan, son of 
Abraham, by Ketman (25:3), The abode of the Cush 
ite Soeba msy be placed on the western shore of the 
Fersian Gulf, on one of whose islands are the remains of 
an ancient cliy called Seba. The people of this Seba 
. +» Carried on a trade with Tvre in spices, precious 
atcenes, and gold (Ezek. 27: 22 23), and may, perhaps, 
have been associated in this with the tribe of the same 
name, descended from Abraham, who dwelt more to the 
Northweat, and are sometimes called Sabeans (Jub 1: 15; 
Ezsk. 23 : 42).— Phillott 


Heard of the fame—The fame of Solomon’s great 
wisdom, wuich mig «t have been spread abroad, according 
to the probable conjecture of Ephraim Syras, by the 
voy#ges to Ophir, moved this q 1een to come w Jeruralem, 
in order to be convinced, by pr ving him with riddles, of 
the truth of the report that had come to her ears.— Keil. 


Concerning the name of the Lord —What great things 
Ged bad dune fur 8 iomoa, and what he had done b» 
way of thankfal retribu ion to God, in buildirg him a 
house, and setting up his sincere service there. The 
Rabbins think that by th's expression is imported, that 
she touk Solomon for the promised Messiah.— Trapp. 


Hard questions —Or “ riddles,” as the word is trans- 
lated in Judg 14: 12, though not exactly riddles in our 
sense, The O-ientals have always been fond of playing 
with words and testing each other’s wi: and intelligence 
by verbal pozcles of various kinds. This spirit seems to 
have been particularly rife in S lomon’s time, for he 
was not only challenged by the Sat ean princess, but also 
bad enceunters with Hiram of Tyre and another Tyrian 
called Abdemounr, aceording w the histories of Dius 


and Menander.—Apeaker's Comm, 


She came with hard questions to test that wisdom ... . 
Not rid ‘les and enigmas only, such as the sportive fancy 
of the E.«zt de:ignts in, but the ever-old, ever-new prob- 
lems of Jife, such as, «ven in that age and country, were 
vexing the hearts c.f the speakers in the book of Job, 
were stirring in her mind when she c mmuned with 
Solemon of “ali that was in her heart” (2 Chron, 9: 1). 
— Plumptre, 


V. 2 She came to Jerusalem —The queen of Sheba had 
everything Unat periains wo temporal prosperity and good 
fortuse, high rank, power and honor, health and wealth, 
but all these satisfied not her soul; she sought the « la 
tion of the enigma of life, and when she heard of Sulo- 
mon, and.of the name of the L rd, she spared no ex 
pee or — neither ed the scorn and con- 
vempt of the world, in order to satisfy the longing of her 
sou for the word of life. She said not: [ am rch, and 
have an abundance, and need nothing ; but she felt tha: 
' she needed the higrest and the best. How superior is 
~this heathen woman to so many Onristians, who hunger 

and thirst after ail possible things, but never’ after a 
knowledge of truth and wisdom, arter the word of life 
We do nut need to tread the road to Jerusalem, to find 
him who is greater than S lomon.— Bahr, 


With a very g: eat train.—A long train of these beasts 
of bu den turas the c mmon way of traveling in Arabia ; 
and the presents specified con:ist of the natave produce 
of that country. Of course, a royal equipage would be 
oe and more imposing than an oOruimary caravan.— 
Jamieson, 


V. 4 The house that he had built—The house, or, the 
houses, the singuiar number being put ior the plural, to 
wit, both the tempie and the king’s house,—/ovl, 


V. 5. His asoent —No account remains of the nature 

of this ascent by which the king went to the house o/ 

- From our text it can only be inferred, that it was 

a work of art, and from 2 King» 16 : 18, it appears that 

the king had a private entrance into we temple, which 

at all events is to be sought on the west side of the tem- 
ple area,— Keil, 


It seems very strange that the s/eps to the temple should 
be such a separate matter of astuwishment, Tne origi- 
nal is, “ And the holocausis which he offered in the house 
of tbe Lord.” Tae Vailgate, Septuagint, Chaldee, Sriac, 
and Arabic, sl! express this sense ; so does the German 
translation of Luther, from which, in this place, we 
have moat pitifully departed.—A. Clarke, 


Most modern translators (Kail, Winer, Ewald), there- 
fore, give ascent , , . meaniny, the particular ascent of 
steps that led fr.m the palace to the tempie,... This 
acent of steps belonged to the palace, aud very lkely 
struck the eye, a: it is here expressly mentioned; it also 
appears from 2 Kings 16: 18, that the king bad a pecu- 
liar entrance of thai kiad to the temple.— Bahr, 


V. 6. Jt was a true report—Beside herself from aston- 

ment... she co: f-sses to Sclumon, that by the re- 
port brought to her of bis affairs and his wisdom, which 
appeared to her incredible, she had not learned the half 
of that which her ¢yes now saw, and she not only de 
clares his servants hap;-y, who were able to hear his wis- 
dom in his presence, but #ls> praikes Johovah his God, 
that he, out of his everlasting love to his people Israel, 
ee them such a king to do jadgment and justice. 


Those w. ace, are taught to ex 
the ae ya with G eet rer 
one-half was not told of the pleasures of wisdom’s 


ways, and the advantage of her gates, Glorified saints, 





much more, will say that it was a true report which the 
hear of the happiness of heaven, but that the thousand 
part was not told them.— Henry. 


V. 9. Blessed be the Lord —It is quite possible, as Jow- 
ish writers sav, that this qneen was converted, through 
Solomon’s influence, to the worship of the true God. 
Bat there is no record of her making any gift, or « ffar- 
ing. in the temple.— Jamieson, 


V. 10 She gave the king —The queen is not content 
with words of praise and tnanks, but shows her gratitude 
by munificent and royal gifts —R. W. Clark, 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 

EARD THE FAME.—We hear the fame of the 
great men of the world. Who does not know of 
Washington, of Lafayette, of Lincoln? Or, who has 
not heard of Sir Isaac Newton, of Peter the Great, and 
Napoleon Bonaparte? The fame of men goes abroad 
rapidly. So S».lomon’s fame went in his day, and the 

queen came to see for herelf. 

To PROVE HIM.—When a man applies for a situation 
as feacher, he is required to pass an examination. Hard 
questions are put, to determine whether he really is 
eompetent for the work to which he aspires. So among 
pupils. A girl wishes to enter the highest class. She 
thinks she is ready for it. The teacher had received good 
accounts of her. The girl comes to be examined. Sume 
easy questions are asked, and she answers them, Then 
come harder questions, but she answers these too. The 
teacher does for the girl what the queen of Sheba did 
for Solomon, that is, she proves with hard questions. 

WITH A VERY GREAT TRAIN.—People who travel in 
great style take servants and baggage along. So did 
thisqueen. They had no cars and steamboats in her day, 
so she used camels, some of which carried the baggage, 
while on others the queen and her people rode, 

No MORE SPIRIT LN HEB.—There is an old story, that 
Nicostratus found a curious piece of work, at which he 
stood gazing and lost in wonder. A passer-by seeing 
him stand, asked, What pleasure he found in so gazing ? 
Nicostratus replied, ‘‘ Hadst thou mine eyer, thou wouldst 
aot wonder, but rather be ravished as I am, at the in- 
imitable art of this rare piece,” 


Happy ARE THY MEN.— Henry I. of France, took unto 
himself the title, ‘‘ The thr cs happy king.” But he soon 
came to an uatimely end. Those who stand before God, 
howe ver, as his own dear sons, shall see his face and be 
happy forever. : 

PRESENTS TO So1l0MoN.—We give presents, or testi- 
monials to the great men among us. William Cullen 
Bryant, of New York, has recently received several very 
magnificent tokens of this kind. So the queen presented 
testimonials of such goods as she had, and by this she 
expressed her admiration cf him, 


BLACKBOARD, 

BY THE REV. J. B. ATOHINSON, 
GOLDEN TEXT: 
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WHAT WAS SAID OF SOLOMON’S GLORY. 
THE QUEEN 
AD NOT 
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WHAT IS SAID OF HEAVEN'S GLORY. 


YE HATH NOT SEEN, NOR 
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KING SOLOMON. 
BY THE REV. LYMAN ABBOTT. 


N a series of frescoes in the walls of Campo Santo, at 
Pisa, Solomon is represented in the reshrrection at 
the last day, as locking curiously to the right and to the 
left, as one who knows not on which side his lot will be 
cast. If the artist does not truly represent the king’s 
perplexity respecting himself, he represents the perplex- 
ity of the world respeciing the king. Son of a pious 
father, humble and reverential in his youth, heir not 
only of the father’s throne but of the divine promise to 
David, his later life was full of a tinsel glory and a real 
shame, and his loxurious reign and his heathen harem 
prepared the way for the dirsolution of his kingdom at 
his death, and the more apparent but hardly greater 
corruptions which fisoded the land in the reiga of Ahab. 
Was the promise to David unfulfilled? Was the prayer 
of the boy for wisdom unanswered? Was the lif of 
enervating folly ended in death such as the fool dieth? 
Is the lesson of Solomon’s life this: That after all our 
prayers and trust, the issue of our lives is left in our own 
hands, and whether we make shipwreck, or no, depends 
on our own piloting ? 
The history of Solomon’s life gives no answer to these 
questions, but an examination of his books sapplies what 
the historian has left lacking. He wrote three books: 
The Song of Songs, Evclesiastes, and the Book of Pro- 
verbs. Internal evidence gives good reason to believe 
that he wrote them in this order: First comes the Song 
of Songs. In form it is an Oriental love song ; it is ama- 
tory ; if we did not find it in the Bible we should prob- 
ably call it sensucus. Very possibly some of my readers 
may object to such a characterization. Bat if it is not 
trne we treat the boék as though it were. With a few 
¢xceptional texts it rarely affords a theme for a sermon, 
In expository preaching it is rarely expounded. It is 
infrequently read in public service or in family devotions, 
Is it often read even in private? I hold with those critics 
who regard it as an allegory. It is a symbol cf the mu- 
tual loves of Christ and his church. But it is a symbol 
without a parallel in either the New Testament or the 
Old Testament. It was written by 2 young man in the 
full fire of his early enthusiasm, when love was warm 
bat also earthy; when fiery trouble had not burned the 
dross out of the gold; when even his piety was sensuous, 
and his conception of heaven partook of the inspirations 
of his harem. 

The years pass on. The king, at the very’ acme of 
earthly power, wealth, wisdom, and glory, has drank 
life’s goblet down. He has found the top foam and the 
bottom dregs, and his thirst is still urquenched. He 
‘urns misanthrope. He has not yet lost all faith in 
Gd; but it is not strorg enough to sweeten disappointed 
ambition, or to repair broken hopes. Everything seems 
to him vanity. He writes with ennui. His plaint is 
that of the dlase man of the world, who ‘has never 
wholly let go his anchor, but who has suffered himself 
to swing far away from his anchorage. “ Vanity of 
vanities; all is vanity.” N.! it is not. This world is 
God’s world. When he made it he pronounced it very 
good. It is still very good. It is not piety but sheer 
impiety to grumble at it, and throw upon the habitation 
the blame that belongs on the tenant. Siill, in S slo- 
mon’s despair, a3 in his previous period of exultation, 
the anchorage holds, and he comes back to it in the 
summation of his life’s experience: “ Let us hear the 
conclusion of the whole matter: fear God and keep his 
commandments, for this is the whole duty of man.” 
Would God that misanthropy might slways lead to 
equally sound conclusions ! 


The bitterness of life’s disappointments passes away. 
The piety and soundness of youth return in a serene 
old age, and of this bitter experience honey is gathered. 
The poison proves medicinal. Then comes, last of all, 
the Book of Proverbs. Many of those apothegms are 
there which were struck out in manhocd and treasured up 
in old age. Among them are those which surprised the 
queen of Sheba, who wondered more at the king’s wis- 
dom than st his glory. But then they were evanescent 
flashes. Now they become the embodiment of well-con- 
sidered principles. The kiog writes no longer as the 
satarizar of wealth and glory, but as the eulogist of 
trath and virtue. And though he shows even now none 
of that richness of emotive life which has made the 
Psalms of David the world’s reservoir of prayer and 
praise, and little of that spiritual insight which give to 
the apothegms of Jesus a hold upon the heart of hu- 
manity, his ut‘erances are full of the ripe fruitage of a 
life of wide experience, and prove this, at rem Te if 
he has not the gleams of intuition, he has had the real 
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grace and wisdom to learn life’s lessons and to learn 
them well. 

The limits of a column article forbid quotations, I 
must leave the reader to examine and verify for himself. 

If I have read aright the life of Solomon, as inter- 
preted by his writings, it contains two lessons which the 
teacher will do well not to forget in the more detailed 
study of the king’s marvelous experience, The first is 
the danger of a life of luxurious ease. The perils of 
Solomon in peace were greater than those of David in 
war. The threatening to the state or the individual of 
corrupting luxury is greater than those of foreign op- 
pression or domestic strife, The perils to America in 
1876 are greater than were those of 1776. The Oredit Mo- 


_ bilier is a severer strain on patriotism than was Valley 


Forge. 

Tae other lesson is the value of sound principles early 
taught. If I understand the story of Solomon’s life he 
was never wholly apostate. The sensuality of his early 
manhood was preserved from hopeless corruption by the 
piety which he never entirely lost, The misanthropy of 
his later life was redeemed from despair by the child- 
hood faith in a Father—God, who was not vanity. And 
in his old age he plucked from a life, that else had been 
wholly fruitless, the lessons of experience, and treasured 
them in proverbs that have been a guide, if not an inspi- 
ration, to the world ever since. A sinning saint, the 
grace of God never forgot him, despite his forgetfulness 
of God, and he exemplifies almost more than any other 
character in either O.d or New Testament, the truth of 
Christ’s subsequent promise, fulfilled in all ages, “I give 
unto them eternal life, and they shall never destroy 
themselves (perish), neither shall any pluck them out of 
my hand.” 

Cornwall-on- Hudson, July 10, 1876. 





THE ASCENT TO SOLOMON’S TEMPLE. 
[From Edersheim’s Ministry and Service of the Temple | 


OF the four principal entraxces into the temple—all | °°! 


of them from the west—the most northerly descen- 
ded, perhaps by fights of steps, into the lower city ; 
whiie two others led into the suburb, or Parbdar, as it is 
calied, But by far the moat t avenue was 
that at the southwestern angle of the temple. Probably 
this was the “ascent... into the house of the Lord,’ 
which so astounded the queen of Sheba.* It wou d, in. 
deed, be diffisalt to exaggerate the splendor of this ap- 
proach. A coiossal bridge on arches spanned the iuter 
vening vailey of the lay ag connecting the ancient 
City of David with what is called the “ Royal Porch of 
the Tempie.” From its ruins we can reconstruct this 
bridge. Each arch spanned forty-one and a haif feet, 
and the spring-stones measured twen:y four feet in 
length by six in thickness. It is almost imponsibie tu 
reaiize these proportions, except by a comparison with 
other buildings. A single stone twenty fiur feet long! 
Yet these were by no means the largest in the masonry 
of the temple. Both at the southeastern and scu b- 
western angles stymes have been fouud measuring tr m 
twenty to torty feet in length, and weighing above 100 
to 


ns, 

‘the view from this “ Royal Bridge” must have been 
splendid. It was over it that they led the Saviour, in 
sight of ali Jeruralem, to and from the palace of the 
higa priest, that of Herod, the meeting-place of the San- 
hedrim, and the judgment-seat of P.late. Here the city 
would have lain spread before us like a map. Bsyond 
it the eye would wander over straggling saburos, or- 
chards, and many gardens—fairest amung them the royal 
gardens to the south, the “ garden of roses,” so ce.ebrated 
by the Rabbis—wli the horiz»m was bounded by the hazy 
outline of mountaias in the distance. Over the parapet 
of the brivge we m ght have looked into the Tyro, ein 
Valley beluw, a depin of not less than 225 feet. ‘Ine 
ruadway which spaneed this cleft for a disuance of 354 
feet, from Mount Moriah to Mount Z.on opposite, was 
fifcy feet broad, that is, about five feet wider than the 
ceatral avenue of the R»yal Temple Porch into which it 
led. Taese ‘ porches,” as they are called in the New 
Testament, or cluisters, were among the finest architec- 
tural features of the temple, They ran ali around the 
iaside of its walls, and bounded tne outer enclosure of 
the court cf the Gentiles. They consisted of double 
rows uf Ooriathian pillars, all monoliths, wholly cut out of 
one block of marbie, each pillar being thirty-seven and 
a hali feet high, A flat roof, richly ornamented, rested 
against the wail, in waicd also tue outer row of pillars 
was inserted. Puvasibly there may have been towers 
where one colonnad- jvined the other. But the “ Royal 
Porch,” by which we are supposed to have entered the 
tempie, was the most splendid, consisting not, as the 
otners, of a double, bat of a treble colonnade, formed of 
162 pillars, ranged in four rows of forty pillars each, the 
two odd pillars serving as a kind of screen, where the 
‘“* Porch” opened upon the bridge. Indeed, we may re- 
gaid the R yal Porch as consisting of a central nave 
furty-five tees wide, with gigantic pillars 100 feet high, 
and of two, aisles thirty feet wide, with pillars fifty feet 
high. By very competent authorities Royal Porch, 

*1 Kings 10:5. Accor q . - 
Pa Fg pt be 
cot wide. by @ flight of meps from the new oo GA Peta 


iterwards cccu ied by the “Royal P. % into 
oat the ~ y 7 orch,” right the inner 


as ita name indicates. is arded as occupying the site 
of the ancient palacs of S Jomon, to which he “ brought 
up” the daughter of Paaraoh. Here also had been the 
“ stables of Solomon.” 

When Herod the Great rebuilt the temple, he incor- 
porated with it this site of the ancient ro al palace. 
What the splendor and height of this one po ch in the 
temple mut have been is best expressed in .ne words of 
Osptain Wilson. “ It is alntost impossible to realizs the 
eff ct which would be produced by a building longer and 
higher than York Cathedral, standing on a solid mass of 
masonry almost equal in height to the tallest of our 
church spires.” And this was only one of the porches 
which formed the southern enclorure of the first and 
outermost court of the temple—that of the Gentiles 
The view from the top of this colonnade into Kedron 
was to the stupendous depth of 450 feet. Here some 
have placed that pianacle of the temple to which the 
tempter brought our Saviour. 





EXPLORATIONS ABOUT JERUSALEM. 


[From Wilson’s and Warren’s Recovery of Jeruwlem.] 


(iw following is what the evidencs before us... 
_ appears to prove; and it will be noticed that, in 
conseqience of subsequent researches, it diffars some- 
what trom that given in letter of 13 h January, 1869. 

1. The winding aqueduct was cut in rock. 

2. The Temple and Solomon’s Palace were constructed, 
and a bridge leading across the Tyroy om Valley con- 
nected the Palace with the Lower City on the plateau 
velow and east of the Upper City. 


remain), breaking in part of the arch of the aqueduct. 
4. The temple was reconstructed by Herod; who took 
in the Temple of S.lomon, and built the present south- 
west angle of the Sanciuary ; and the new wall cutting 
across portions of the rock-cut canal, connections were 
made by means of masonry passages. At this time the 
rubbish had begun to choke up the valley at this point 
to twenty-three feet; and the wall to that height was 
built with rough-faced stones, the oo above being 
made to resemble the older parts of the wall. A pave- 


Robinson’s Arch and Viaduct were built. In order to 
obtain water readily, shafs (which still exist) were con- 
structed at intervals from the pavement to the canal and 


3. 
5, The arch fell, and now rests upon the pavement. 
6. Debris began to fill up the | and the pier of 
the arch, suicking out, was removed for building pur- 
poses—x 1] excapt the three l»wer courses. 

7. When Wilson’s Arch and P.er were built, a second 
pavement was made along the west wall of Sanctuary, 
level with sill of Prophet’s Gateway, and a few feet 
above the pavement at R binson’s Arch, reaching out 
to the Dang Gite, Mention of this road is made ia the 
Norman Chronicle, and parts of the pavement still exist, 
and also a drain running underneath it: houses built 
near this pavement. 

8. The houses and walls becoming ruins and debris, 
flied the valley to its present height, which at this poiut 
is forty-five fset above /ower pavement, 





SOLOMON AND THE QUEEN OF S#EBA. 
[From Stanley’s History of the Jewish Church.] 


bry ee NS.VE with the all-embracing character of 
Sulemvn’s wisdvm, was its far-spread fame, and its 
variety of parts. B»oin alike are spoken of, the one as 
the counterpart of the other. ‘Thy soul covered the 
pwhole earih, and filed it with dark parables... The 
countries marveled at thee for thy interpretations, and 
75a proverbs, and parables.” | Ecciesiasticua 47 : 
1417 

Oc all these outward forms, that which seems to have 
gathered the widest renown in his own time was the 
questioning aud answering, “the interpretations,’”’ of 
nard questions and riddles. The climax of the defiai- 
tion ot wisdom is “ the understanding of a proverb, aad 
the interpretation ; the words of the wise and their dark 
sayings.” Tne kicgs and chiefs arouud seem to have 
beea stimulated by ois exampie, or by their example to 
bave stimulated him, to carry on this kiad of S.cratic 
dialogue wih each otner. Examples of them seem to be 
found in the B.ok of Proverbs, especially in the words 
of Agur: “What are the six things that the Lord 
natetn?”’ “What are the two daugniers of the horse. 
leech?” “‘ What are the three things that are never satis- 
fied? the three things that are too wonderfui? the 
three things that disquiet the earth? the four things 
that are litue and wise? the four things that are comely 
ia going?” The historians of Tyre recorded that this” 
interchange of riddles went on constantly batween Solo- 
mon aud Hiram, each being under the engagement to 
pay a forfeit of money for every riddle that he could not 
solve. Svlomon got the better of Hiram till Hiram set 
to work a Tyrian b»y, the younger son of Abdemon, who 
both solved the riddies of Solomon, and set others which 
Sclumon could not answer. But the most remarkable 
instance was one which has left its traces both in the 
Oid and New Testament, and in the boundless fancies of 
later tradition. A chieftainess, a queen from some dis- 
tant country was attracted, by the wide-spread accounts 
of his wisdum, to come herself in person to put these 
ridcles to him. Her long string of camels lived in the 
recollection of the Israeiites, as bringing gifts of gold, 
precious stones, and balsam, to her host. A memorial of 
her visit was long beiieved to remaia in the balsam gar- 
dens of Jericho. Like Hiram, sbe was worsted in the 
unequal conflict, Ail her questions were , and 
the magnificence of the court, especially of the state en- 





8. The arch of the bridge fell (two voussoirs still [ 


ment was laid on the rubbish, and the pier and arch of d 


trance to the temple. was such that “there was no more | in 





——s 


spirit left in her.” Bat it was his ‘ wisdom” chi fig 
waich dwelt in her miad. “ Happy are thy wives, happy 
are these thy servants, who stand continually before 
thee, and hear thy wisdom.” 

So romantic an incident could not but provoke the de- 
sire to fill up what the Biblical acc unt leaves unsaid, 
The legends divide themse!ves into two classes. Those 
of Aby-sinia, fortified by the Arabic translation, “ Q seen 
of the South” represented her as coming from M.-roe, 
Of this it is some slight cor fi ‘mation that Josephus calls 
her Queen of Egypt and E hiopia, and that Meroe un- 
questionably was ruled by queens. This story gives to 
her the name of Makeda, and represents her as bearing 
a child to S lomon (Melinielek) from whom the present 
sovereigas of Abyssinia claim descent, and either to the 
fact or the story are to be ascribed the traditions of 
Solomon and of Jewish usages that so strongly mark the 
Abyssinian Ohurch; and it is curious that the moat de- 
graded and barbarous of Christian churches should thus 
claim to be the representative of the highest and most 
civilized period of the Church of Israel. 

The Arab tradition resta, perhaps, on a safer founda- 
tion. “ Sheba,” naturally points to the Arabian Sabaes, 
as also do the gifts brought, and the probability that she 
might have heard the rumors of his wisdom through the 
fi-ets of Ophir. Her name in this version was Bulkis. 
Many were the trials of wit recorded. One of the spirit, 
at the bidding of Solomon’s vizier, transported the throne 
of Balkis to Jerusalem, and Solomon had it altered in 
order to conceal its identity. She approached. and it 
was aiked of her, “ Is this like thy throne?” She saw 
through their meaning, and answered, with a union of 

and courtesy which charmed them ail, “Ii 
seems to be the same.” She, on the other hand, had sent 
two troops of boys dressed like girls, and of girls dressed 
like boys, nose gays of artificial fowers to be distinguished 
from real ones by the sight alone, and also a diamond to 
bs threaded, and a gobiet to be filled with water, neither 
from the clouds nor the earth. Solomon detected the 
bovs and girls by their different manner of washing, the 
diffsrence in the nosegays he discovered by letting the 
bees in upon them, and he sent a worm which passed a 
silken thread thr.uga the intricate perforations of the 
iamond, and then as its reward received the malbarry- 
tree for its future habitation. A huge slave was seat to 
gallop to and fro on a fiery horse, and from the torrents 
of his perspiration the goblet was fi He then mar- 
ried her, and although she returned to Arabia he spent 
in every year three months in her company. Oa her 
death, the genii carried her body, by his orders, to Tad- 
mam ane Ror grave is still ouncealed by the ruins of 

yra. 

The effort implied by this strange bringing together of 
remote characters for one purpose, has given to it alone 
of the events of Solomon’s reign a place in the New 
Tes ament. “The Qa.een of the South shall rise up in 
jadgment with this generation, and shall condema it: 
for she came from the uttermost parts of the earth to 
hear the wisdom of Svlomon.” Nor is this selection un- 
worthy of the general interest of the story. The epirit 
of this asking of questions and of solving of da k rid- 
dies is of the very nature of the Svcratic wisdom imelf, 
“To ask questions rightly,” said Lord Bicon, “is the 
half of knowledge.” “ Life without cross-«xamination is 
no life at all,” said Socrates. Aud of this s'imulating 
process, of this eager inquiry, of this cross nee ae 
of our thoughts bringing new meanings out of 
words—Solomon is the first example. “When we in- 
quire, when we question, when we are restless in our 
search after truth, when we seck it from unexpected 
quarters, we are but following in the stp: of tne wise 
xing of Judah, and the wise queea of Saepa. 





ROYAL GIFTS. 
[From Van Lennep’s Bible Lands.]} 


_” is an interestiog fact that the system practised by 
the modern sovere'gus of the East is the same in 
principle as that adopted by Suviomun and the H brew 
kings, and by their neighbors, the sovereigns of A syria, 
Bab: lonia, and Porsia, as weil as at a later peri Kd 
the Parthian monarchs, and the caliphs and Saracan eul- 
tans. Tne governors of provinces, after receiving their 
appointments, are allowed to do pretty much as they 
lize, provided they send in the usual taxes and presents ; 
for, besides the original fee, every transaction with the 
government, even to payment of the fixed Salian, must 
be accompanied by a douwceur. Aad ws cuenisk cote 
sions, such as the great festivals, the chief officers of 
state bring or send presents, in order to prevent the step- 
ping in of some rival aspirant to royal favor. We have 
a carious account of such a scene, given by an eye-wit- 
ness. The place is the capital of P-rsia, and the time 
the grand festival of the Norood, or New-year, which oc- 
cura at the spring equinox and has been handed dowa 
from the earliest antiquity. ‘The king is seated on a sort 
of balcony overloo the great square, which is 
crowded with officers, soldiers, and people in gala dress. 
The master of ceremonies advances with a clerk who, in 
aloud voice, announces the present of Prince Husein, 
governor of Shiraz. It consists of a very long train of 
men, bearing trays upon their heads, whicn contain 
shawls, silk stuffs, pearis, etc., after which come vast 
quantities of sugar-plums, and then maujes laden with 
teait, The preseat of the prince of Hamadan, next an- 
nennens the herald, consists of pistols and spears, 
together with one hundred camels and as many mules, 
Tne prince of Yezd presents shawls and di'xen 
SSuinen Gh ecqpand ohtinp, otnstgionn sh “ieteroaeine 
o gr zier, consisting of “ fifty mi 
each covered witn a fine cashmere shawl, and carr. a 
load of one thousand ‘omans,” or five thousand 
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Noricr.—SUBsCRIBERS WHO DO NOT WISH THEIR 
PAPER DISCONTINUED WILL NEED TO SEND THEIR RE- 
NEWALS BEFORE THE DATE OF EXPIRATION, WHICH I8 
PLAINLY PRINTED ON THE YELLOW LABEL OF ADDRESS. 
THE PAPER WILL BE STOPPED TO SUBSCRIBERS NOT 
RENEWING BY THAT DATE. 


SEVERAL of our contemporaries have issued Oecn- 
tennial editions, notably The Independent, The Christian 
Union, The Christian at Work, The Moravian, The Standard. 
These include valuable historical papers, and no little 
material worthy of permanent preservation, 


WueEwn teachers think that they are the gainers by 
haviig their Sunday. school clored for two months in the 
year, it is fair to axk, What reason have they for think 
ing that their scholars gain anything by having the 
school open during the remainder of the year? 





Here it is sgain, Another advertiser tries the mys'i- 
fying blackboard spelling in announcing his wares, after 


this fashion : 
VAT Nisak’S. 
Who shall say there is not genius in that? 

On Dr. Barnard’s ‘‘ Home for Working and Destitute 
Lads,” in London, there is displayed in lerge letters the 
announcement, NO DESTITUTE BOY OR GIRL EVER RE 
FUSED ADMISSION, This assurance is certainly a credit 
to that insiiiution, and it ought to apply with «qual truth 
to every Sunday-schoo! in the world, 

&xveE Lone, of whom Mrs. Cooper writes so graph- 
ically, is a veritable person, and all the facts in the 
sketch of him are given truthfully. The question of 
toleration which is now so prominent on the Pacific 
coast is humiliating in its every aspect. If we are not 
able to welcome and to treat with Christian fairness the 
heathen Chinese who come to our shores, then our 


* boasted republic is a failure, and our Oentennial is a 


humbug. 


£o common is the idea that a normal-class can be con- 
ducted to advantage only in a city or large town, that 
peculiar interest attaches to every successful experiment 
in that line in a country community. Mr. A.H Bray, 
of Obio, had so good a report to make, at the Sea Grove 
Conference, of the normal-class work in connection with 
his school, that he was requested to tell more fully of the 
methods ard results of that work, and we give this week 
an article accordingly from his pen. 

CONCERNING the number of speakers for a Sunday- 
school anniversary, the question resolves itself into this 
shape: If the first speaker secured is a good one, fair- 
ness toward him demands that he shall not be compelled 
to divide the time with another speaker. If, on the other 
hand, he is a poor speaker, fairness toward his hearers 
demands that they shall be released before a second ex- 
periment is made on their patience, One good speaker 
ia quite enough for such an occasion. Ouze poor one is 
too many. In no event is a second one called for. 


l¥ anybody thinks our people have extravagant ideas 
about the Declaration of Independence, it may not be 
amiss to call to mind the words of Mr, Buckle concern- 
ing it: “In 1776 the Americans laid before Europe that 
noble Declaration which ought to be hung up in the 
nursery of every kirg, and biszoned on the porch of 
every royal patace.” This appears to be the idea of 





Dom Pedro concerning it, who, when Mr. Richard Henry 
Lee began reading the D:claration at the great celebra- 
tion in this city, drew out of his pocket a fac-simile of 
the manuscript, remarking to the gentlemen near him, 
“T have had this for thirty years!” 

Ons of the most efficient church organizations in the 
country, in its oversight of the Sunday schools of its 
charge is the Presbytery of Cincinnati. It has recently 
sent out a list of golden texts for the lessons of the 
current quarter, for the benefit of primary class teachers. 
“These texts are designed to be shorter and simpler 
than the regular series.” We give herewith a few as 
specimens : 


July 23. Glorify God in your body, and in your spirit 
which are God’s. 1 Cor. 6: 20. 


July 30. Behold, the tabernacle of God is with men. Rev. 
21: 3. 
Aug. 6. A greater than Solomon is here. Matt. 12: 42, 


Aug.13. Those that seek me early shall find me. Prov. 8:17. 
Aug. 20. It cannot be gotten for gold. Job 28: 15. 

Just now the editor of The Interior is sorely exercised 
leat Congress and the Sunday-scho: ls should contribute 
money enough to finish the Washington monument. 
Indeed he don’t see the good of monuments, anyway ; 
for Bunker Hill, or Washington, or Witherspoon. “ There 
was some apology for them at a time when history was 
for the common people, confined to traditions.” But in 
this day of newspapers monuments “are of no value 
whatever.” Stones are needed to throw at editors, and 
the publishers want all the spare money. For the present 
the lithontriptic editor of The Interior promises to leave 
family tombstones uninjured, provided they are “ found 
in unpretentious neatness.” But unless he quits work 
very soon he will be on the rampege against plain head- 
stones in a village burying ground. He admits the 
danger when he says: “ After all we are grown-up chil- 
dren, and cverwork averges itself with crossneas. . . 
We shall all be more consistent Christians af.er a rest, 
but the degree of ugliness of temper to which those will 
arrive who get no rest, it is fearful to anticipate.” 








Most noticeable is the enthusiasm with which citizens 
of foreign «xtraction enter into the observance of our 
great Centennial. We instance an Englishman, a resi 
dent of this country only four or five years, who was as 
lavish of decorations on the recent Fourth of July, and 
made as big display of “1776” in one window and of 
‘ 1876” in another, as though his grandfather bad 
fuught in the Revolutionary war. And the same was 
true at that time of Jews ard Gentiles, Cretes and 
Arabian# Turks, heretics, and infidels. In Philadelphia 
or in New York there are thrice, not to ssy nine, times 
as many races as were in Jerusalem at the day of Pente- 
cost, but all, in each of the great American cities, agree 
to celebrate to the best of their ability. None so poor 
bat flags and decorations bespeak their enthusiasm. 
Fiung to the breezs not infrequently are the harp of 
Ireland, the dragon of China, and the elephant of Siam, 
and all manner of flags and emblems give pictureeque- 
nees to the scene, but these are always wreathed about 
and enfulded by the stars and stripes. They tell very 
plainly that while these citizens from abroad remember 
the fatherland, they love and cherish above all the land 
of their adoption. This is a good deal better than to 
have them dissatisfied and sullen, and eager to return to 
the countries from whence they came out. 

Mr. Moopy leaves his mark wherever he goes. People 
who prophesied that the evangelists would be only a 
nine days wonder will do well to notice that wherever 
they have been they are not only lovingly remembered, 
but there is in one form or another a continuation of 
their work. Here is Mr. George Miiller, for instance, 
the founder of the famous Ashley Down Orphan House, 
Bristol, who has just concluded his labors in Inverness, 
where he has been supplementing the work of Mr. Moody 
in Scotland. From Inverness he went to London, where, 
we suppose, he will undertake to further the same inter- 
ests. Mr. Miiller expressed his belief that there had 
been more conversions during the last eighteen years 
than at apy other period of the church’s history, the 
apostolic age included. It is noticeable, also, that peo- 
ple not only believe in the evangeliste, but have most 
abundant faith in their ways of working. This “gospel 
tent”’ business is only the outcome of Mr. Mocdy’s way 
of preaching wherever the people will come to hear. 
And what shall we say of it when even so conservative 
a man as Bishop Potter, of New York, expresses his ad- 
miration of young Dr. Tyng’s enterprise, and says that 


when he returns to New York he will preach in the tent 
himself? Is not this work of the evangelists a case in 
which God hath chosen the weak things of the world to 
confound the mighty ? 

Ir is really surprising that the incident of Dom Pedro’s 
passing through the Exhibition gates on a Sunday 
morning has been made the ground of so much unde- 
served censure of the Centennial Commission. The 
charge of insincerity and favoritism raised against the 
Commission by a portion of the Sabbath-hating secular 
press is even now referred to by some of the religious 
papers as if it had a fair basis in fact, The truth is, that 
no exception was made in the Emperor’s favor, no special 
pass was given to him, there was no opening of the ex- 
hibition for his benefit, The Exhibition itself is closed 
on Sunday. The entrance to the Exhibition grounds is 
open at all times to the” persons who live inside, 
to all persons, indeed, who have free or compli- 
mentary passes. Most of the nationalities, and 
many of the states, have their own buildings within 
the grounds, to which they must have access, as to their 
homes, seven days in the week. Foreign ministers and 
commissioners must for obvious reasons be privileged to 
reach their subordinates when they desire to do so. Dom 
Pedro had an ordinary complimentary pass to the Exhi- 
bition grounds and buildings, and it seems that on one 
occ*sion he used it on a Sunday morning. This he did 
on his own responsibility. He and not the commissioners 
should be criticised for hia action. 





THE NATION IN ITS RELIGIOUS ASPECTS. 


N the more remarkable orations delivered on the 

Fourth, nothing is more hopefal and inspiring than 
the religious spirit which inspires them. “ While it is 
called to-day,’ says Mr. Evarts, “let us resolve that the 
great heritage we have received shall be handed down 
through the long line of the advancing generations, the 
home of liberty, the abode of justice, the stronghold of 


- | faith among men, ‘which holds the moral elements of 


the world together,’ and of faith in God, which binds 
that world to his throne.” “By all the memories of the 
past,” says Dr. Storrs, “by all the impulses ef the pres- 
ent, by the noble instincts of our own souls, by the touch 
of his sovereign Spirit upon us, God make us faithful to 
the work, and to him.” “I salute you, my fellow-coun- 
trymen,”’ says Charles Francis Adams, “with a cheer of 
welcome on this j yous day, when forty millions of hu- 
man voices rise up with one accord to heaven, in grate- 
ful benisons for the mercies showered on these successive 
generations of the race by the great disposer of events 
during the hundred years that have passed away.” Dr, 
Bacon declares of our patriot fathers, “ They entered into 
God’s plan, and became the ministers of his beneficence 
tous. We bless their memory to-day, and give glory to 
their God.” “I would say to every mather that teaches 
her child to pray,” says Mr. Beecher, “ Next to the peti- 
tion, ‘Our Fa'her which art in heaven,’ let it learn this 
#spiration, Oar Fatherland ; and so let our children grow 
up to love God, to love man, and to love their country, 
and to be glad to serve their country, as well as their God 
and their fellow: men.” 

But the most inspiring passage of all these orations, 
speaking religiously, is in the closing words of Mr. Win- 
throp’s address: “If that second century of self-govern- 
ment is to go on safely to its close, or is to go on safely, 
prosperously, at all, there must be some renewal of that 
old spirit of subordination and obedience to divine as 
well as human laws, which has been our security in the 
past. There must be faith in something higher and 
better than ourselves. There must be a reverent ac- 
knowledgment of an unseen, but all-seeing, all-con- 
trolling Ruler of the universe. His word, his day, his 
house, his worship, must be sacred to our children, as 
they have been to our fathers; and his blessing must 
never fail to be invoked upon our land and upon our 
liberties. The patriot voice, which cried from the bal- 
cony of yonder old State House when the Declaration 
had been originally proclaimed, ‘Stability and perpetuity 
to American independence,’ did not fail to add, ‘God 
save our American states.’ I would prolong that ances- 
tral prayer. And the last phrase to pass my lips at this 
hour, and to take its chance of remembrance or oblivion 
in the years to come, as the conclusion of this Centennial 
oratiop, and the sum of all I can say to the present or 
the future, shall be, There is, there can be no independ- 
ence of Gcd; in him as a nation, no less than as indi- 
viduals, ‘we live, and move, and have our being!’ God 
save our American states |” 

This is not only in the spirit of the old prophets, but 
it is in the spirit of nearly every great statesman who 





has written on government. Burke is full of it, “We 
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fear God,” he says. Again, he declares, in words which 
might be fitly engraved on the walls of Congress: “All 
persons possessing any portion of power ought to be 
strongly and carefully impressed with an idea that they 
act in trust; and that they are to account for their con- 
duct in that trust to the one great Master, Author, and 
Founder of society.” John Milton is full of it, as wit- 
ness his sublime invocation at the end of his second 
book on the Reformation in England. The fathers and 
founders of the republic were full of it. They, “with a 
firm reliance on Divine Providence,” mutually pledged 
to each other their lives, their fortunes, and their saered 
honor. Malford, to whom, in view of his book entitled 
The Nation, Charles Sumner wrote, “I am your pupil,” 
has it over and over again that “the nation has its foun- 
dation in God; it subsists in the I Am—the everlasting 
will.” “It is one of God’s holiest ordinances,” says 
Liber, “that man should live in the state.” “G.d 
wills the state through the Jaws he planted in our reason, 
and the principles he established in our physical conati- 
tution.” No doubt such views are distasteful to a cer- 
tain clsss who regard the state as they regard a banking 
institution or a railroad company ; but it is of no use for 
them to try to brush away the immovable. They would 
falsify those instincts of our nature in which we invoke 
God’s protection in times of national peril, and give God 
the praise in times of national rejoicing. Our fathers’ 
God is our God. He who founded eur nation upholds it 
and guards it, Not only as individuals but as a people 
we are dependent on God, and our thanksgivings are due 
to God. Nor is there a more solemn duty, nor a surer 
way to perpetuate the republic than to impress upon 
our children that the nation is a sacred trust for which 
God and posterity will hold them accountable. 





WHAT TEXTS ARE GOLDEN? 


- will be seen by an editorial from The Baptist Teacher, 
reprinted on another page, under the head of “ From 
our Neighbors,” that the discussion of the Golden Text 
question is by no means at an end. At the very begin- 
ning of the experiment with the International Lessons, 
The Baptist Teacher hesitated to adopt the golden texts 
suggesied—without the approval of the International 
Lesson Committee—by Dr. Vincent and some English 
brethren, Now, after an extended trial cf the golden 
text comments of the Lesson Committee, The Baptist 
Teacher ‘gravely doubts the wisd: m of the continuance” 
of these comments “in future years.” Moreover, it 
“heartily joins in the protest” against such interpreting 
and commenting by the Lesson Committee, “and hope- 
fully looks for a change.” 

It is even objected by The Baptist Teacher, that in at 
least one instance exceptions cn dsnominational grounds 
are fairly to be taken to the golden texts selected by the 
Lesson Committee. The more this subj: ct is discussed, 
the more clearly is it shown that when the members of 
the Lesson Oommittee decided, after a year of smooth 
working, to depart from the original plan of their ap- 
pointment, and to select “golden tex‘s” fom outside the 
lesson text, for the purpose of indicating “the central 
idea of the Scripture studied,’ they intrcdaced an ele- 
ment of disagreement, which has provoked much of 
inevitable criticism, and which is to-day the one item in 
connection with the International Lesson plan about 
which there is serious and well-founded difference of 
purpose and opinion among the millions of those who 
use these lessons and desire to continue harmoniously in 
their common study. 

As we have said, on a previous occasion, in all the 
pleas which have been made for the continuance of the 
golden texts, the strongest argument in their defense rests 
on the desire of Sundsy-school workers generally for 
a@ common memory text—an index text, or whatever else 
it may be called—in connection with each lesson of the 
International series. But this desire can be fully met 
by the selection of such a text from the lesson itself, 
and to that course we have neither proffsred an objec- 
tion, nor have we known of its propriety being ques- 
tioned. In our first editorial on this question we took 
exception only to the selection of “golden tex's or 
motto texts from outside the text of the selected lessons.” 
Moreover, we stated distinctly, that “the indicating by 
the Lesson Committee of a particular verse in each lesson, 
to be memorized by all, might be unobjectionable,” while 
“ the selection by that Committee of an outside text, as 
suggestive of the teachings of the lesson, is decidedly 
objectionable.” In a later editorial on the same theme, 
we declared, that all the advantages of acommon memory 
text secured by the present plan of the Lesson Committee 
could “surely be attained through the designation by the 
Committee of any one text for that purpose out of the selected 





passages.” We added that “the verse indicated should 
not be offered as embodying ‘the central idea of the 
Scripture,’ but as one worthy of memorizing by ail.” 
All could memorize it, and, as it would appear for study 
in its immediate relations to other portions of the lesson, 
its selection would be neither invidious nor misleading. 

We give renewed prominence to this view of the case 
because several good workers, who have evidently read 
but carelessly our statements on this point, have sup 
posed that we were opposed to the use of any common 
memory text, and have insisted that we had not clearly 
expressed our opinion that the selection of such a text 
from the lesson itself would be generally deemed unob- 
jectionable. Such a selection was the original preference 
of Mr. B. F. Jacobs, of the Lesson Committee, as he de- 
clares in The International Lesson Monthly. Mr. Hazard, 
of The National Sunday School Teacher, is heartily in 
favor of a plan of this sort. We believe that the very 
serious objections resting against the plan now pursued 
by the Lesson Committee would be wholly removed were 
the “golden text,” or the index texts, or the motto 
texts, or the common memory text, for each lesson, selected 
from the text of that lesson. Nor should we then be 
liable to any such mistakes as we have had in some 
cases through the unfortunate or obviously infelicitous 


selections by the Committee from outside the designated 
lessons. 


NOTES ON OPEN LETTERS. 
ceqenelibietam 
FR a country place in Ohio, come these ques- 
tions : 

Would you advise us to have a normal-class in our Sunday- 
school? If so, will you please instruct me how it should be 
conducted ? 

A normal-class is a class in which those who are 
already teachers are shown how to do their work in the 
best way, and where those who intend to be teachers are 
fitted for their work. Such a class is desirable in con- 
nection with every Sunday-school. It may be held by 
itself, or form a part of the weekly teachers’-meeting. 
In an article on the second page of this paper, Mr. Bray, 
of Ohio, tells of the method tried successfully in his 
school. His experience may be of service, by way of 
example, to our inquiring correspondent. 


A point many times considered is raised again by a 
New Jersey worker, who writes : 

I should be exceedingly grateful if in some one of your 
papers you would give hiots on the best manner of obtaining 
and preserving order. The school now under my charge has 
been allowed to become very disorderly, and in some cases 
very unruly. 

Let it be understood at the outset that a disorderly 
Sunday-school is practically no Sunday-school at all. 
A superintendent ovght not to begin his school, or go 
on with his school, until he has order. First, there must 
be quiet. He cannot have quiet by ringing his bell, by 
calling for order, by stamping his feet. He must be 
quiet himself, and then wait for others to be quiet. 
Example is contagious. If the superintendent tries to 
make more noise than his scholars he has a hard task 
before him. They are largely in the majority, and he 
has a small chance of winning in such a struggle with 
them. If, on the other hand, he tries to be more quiet 
than they are, he has the advantage; for even if they do 
better than he can in this direction, he will not feel 
badly about it. The superintendent who will never begin 
school until the room is quiet, and who will promptly 
stop at any point in any exercise when there is a sound 
of noise or disorder, will soon have a quiet and orderly 
Sunday-school. At the teachers’-meeting the superin- 
tendent can ask the co-operation of his teachers in 
efforts at good order on Sundays; but with or without 
their co-work he ought never to go on with his school 
exercises until silence and order prevail. 


One of our Rhode Island readers who is a Sunday- 
school superintendent, was gratified with the statement 
made by u:, in a recent editorial on The Ideal Superin- 
tendent, that little good comes of discussing the char- 
acteristics of a good superintendent, while much good 
may be done by telling a superintendent how to do his 
work, He says he had been disheartened by reading 
some lists of the natural and acquired qualifications of a 
good superintendent, with the conviction on his part 
that he neither possessed them, nor could hope to ever 
attain to them. He adds: 

Tt has long been a matter of surprise to me that so many 
Sunday-school workers talk and act asif there were a surplus 
of just such material as is needed for Simday-school superin- 





tendents, when the truth is, it is not only difficult to get 
choice workers, but it is, in many places, extremely difficult 
to get anyone to serve in that capacity. Nor is it too much 
to say that the constant prating about necessary qualifications, 
is all the time rendering it more and more difficult. .. . 
True, we want the best possible man to fill the superinten- 
dent’s office, but having secured him there is no good reason 
why we should badger him to death about what he ought to 
be, and what he is not, and what the cause demands, which 
he can never supply. I heartily agree with Tam Times that 
it is profitable to consider fully a superintendent’s sphere 
and methods of work, so as to stimulate to higher effort in 
the right direction, for without proper stimulus the work will 
languish and die. We ought by all possible means to show 
superintendents the nature and importance of their work 
and press upon them the necessity of meeting its demands as 
far as they are able. But let us not depress and dishearten 
them by resolving that it requires impossible characters to 
carry on this work. 

It is certainly a waste of time to tell a man how much 
better he could fill his place if he were only another 
man of another sort, But time is well spent in showing 
a man what are the duties of his place and how he can 
perform them. Conventions and institutes will do a 
better work when their discussions have more of a prac- 
tical adaptation to the necessities and possibilities of the 
fields they represent. 


From a subscriber in Minnesota comes this suggestion, 


the substance of which has reached us before from other 
sources, 


I write you concerning the Sabbath-school exercises fur- 
nished by Tue Trues for different occasions. For instance, 
the Centennial Exercise,—there are two obstacles in the way 
of its being used in our school on the second of July: 1. Taz 
Times containing it was not received in time for us to ex- 
amine the exercise and determine whether it was arranged 
so that wecould use it to advantage, and then send back to 
you for a sufficient number of copies to distribute in the 
school. 2. Schools out in this Western world, especially in 
grasshopper times, do not feel that they can afford to buy 
{a full supply of extra] copies of TH Tres for the sake of 
the concert exercises ... I have wished many times that 
some of the concert exercises published by you were printed 
separately, so that they could be furnished, as some others 
are, at adollara hundred ... for I have to confess that 
they are far superior in their makeup to exercises furnished 
from any other source ... About nine-tenths of the so 
called concert exercises published are poor affairs, not calcu- 
lated to cause any interest or enthusiasm. I believe as a 
rule, the exercises in THe Tres are just what we want; 
hence my anxiety to get them in so cheap a form, and out in 
so ample time, as to be available for all our schools whether 
wealthy and large, or small and in moderate circumstances. 


We should indeed be glad if we could meet the wants 
of all of our widely scattered readers. Some workers who 
are near our place of publication, even now think that 
we print our lesson notes and concert exercises so early, 
that they are in danger of growing stale or of being for- 
gotten before the time for their using. Subscribers in 
India and in the islands of the Pacific, on the other hand, 
regret that wecannot print these helps much earlier, 
We try to pursue a middle course, by printing everything 
of the kind early enough to reach the Pacific coast and 
Great Britain prior to the time for which they are needed. 
It would hardly be wise for us to send them out so early 
as to admit of their examination at those distant points 
before an order is sent for extra copies. We hope to so 
sustain our reputation for supplying concert exercises 
which “are far superior in their makeup to exercises fur- 
nished from any other source,” that our distant sub- 
scribers can confidently order in advance such extia 
copies of THz Timzs as are needfal for their schools, 
To enable them to do this, exercises for special occasions, 


hig | such as Thanksgiving, Christmas, Easter, or our Oen- 


tennial, will be announced a week or two before their 
appearance. Ooncerning the printing of the exerciees 
separately, we can only say, that with the present form 
of our paper, and with the demand on our presses to 
supply our regular circulation, we cannot furnish the 
exercises apart from Tue Times. Periodicals which are 
issued monthly and in octavo form, are able to supply extra 
sheets at small extra cost. We could not reshape and 
reprint our exercises save at an outlay which the returns 
for separate copies would not justify. Schools, therefore, 
which want the best concert exercises will have, for the 
present, to order in advance extra copies of Tax Timzs 
at the lowest terms given by its Business Manager. As 
more than twenty thousand extra copies of the paper 
containing the Centennia! Exercise have slready been 
called for, it is evident that many Sunday-schools are 
bound to “get the best” even though they must pay a 


| fair price for it. 
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FROM OUR NEIGHBORS. 


_ 


MENTAL QUALIFICATIONS OF THE 
SUNDAY SCHOOL TRACHER. 


{From an address by William H. Groser, reported in the London 
Sunday School Teacher, | 


A® there is such a thing as a natural predisposition 
for the work of an instructor, so there is a natural 
unfitness in some persons to be teachers of the young. 
All around them can perceive, that, whatever depart- 
ment of Christian labor they were designed for, the 
Sunday-school was never intended to be their sphere. 
They are manifestly out of their element when in the 
society of young ee and, it may be, are fully con- 
scious of the fact, here such a want of adaptation 
exists, it is both unwise and unkind to adopt a system 
of impressment with an unwilling recruit, under the 
mistaken notion that the claims of duty or the interests 
of the Sunday school demand his services. And as in 
nature so is it in grace; for the Holy Spirit, who works 
through human individualities instead of obliterating 
them, is found dispenring a variety of gifts, and dividing 
them “to ye hn severally as he wil.” 

Assuming, therefore, that this natural fitness is pres- 
ent, at least in some degree, it may be observed, as one 
very obvious qualification, that the teacher’s know! 
must be in advance of that of his pupils, How much 
advance cannot and ought not to be prescribed, but some 
degree of superiority must needs exist, It is desirable, 
for the teacher’s own sake, that it should be relatively 
great; because he will then have a wider view of the 
aubjscts taught, an ampler range of choice in the use of 
his materials, and more freedom from anxiety in refer- 
ence to the pupil’s questions or the pupil’s difficulties. 
Onthe.othes bent, banned be) egpanded. thet: lenenens 
sometimes meet with more sympathy from an instructor 
who was but lately no better in ed than themselves. 
Such, perhaps, was the case with the professor of lan- 
guages in the well-worn anecdote, who was always 
exactly one lesson ahead of his pu Yet we cannot 


err in asserting that, as a matter every one who 
holds the er’s office is morally fot ray his 
stores of information to the utmost, so far as the 


sul jects which he is called on to teach, gnd (next to 
these) the topics most nearly related to them And 
when these subjects are no than the most solemn 
and important of all—those of which inspiration 
declared that, when rightly received, they are capable of 
rendering their “wise unto salvation,” and 
“thoroughly furnished unto all good works,”—it be- 
comes a sacred obligation to be content with no mere 
smattering of Scripture knowledge. 

Where only one talent has been entrusted, the produce 
of five will not be expected ; and the number is not small 
of those Sunday-school workers whom daily labor or 
worldly anxieties leave scarce time or energy enovgh for 
any ¢ffurt which could be dignified by the name of study. 
Nevertheless, considering how “ nigh” the sacred volume 
is to the poorest Christian ; how rich and varied it proves 
as a commentary on its own teachings—not merely in 
relation to ductrine, but also to history, geography, and 
the manners and customs of the ancients; ceeaeaoen 
what additional helps to its right understanding are pro- 
vided in weekly and monthly periodicals for a few pence, 
and in more permanent shapes for scarcely larger sums ; 
and considering, too, what attainments in Bible lore 
have been and still are made by hundreds of men and 
women whose daily bread is earned by incessant toil, it 
can hardly be too much to assert that the numbar of in- 
stances must be few and diminishing in which the head 
of a Sunday-school class is positively unable to advance 
in Scripture knowledge—we speak not here of Obristian 
experience—jar beyond his pupils; unless, indeed, they 
are his equals in age and station—a rare and exceptional 


case, 

As with general, so with Biblical knowledge, no one 
reply can be given to the question, “ With what d . 
ments should a Sunday-school teacher seek specially to 
be acquainted?” The qualifications deman in the 
president of a class ot well-educated young men or 
women must needs be widely different from those required 
in the instructor of a dozen “backward” children in a 
mission-school. All that can be done is perhaps to in- 
dicate the direction which the Biblical studies of the 
average teacher may desirably be made to take, For 
the truth’s sake, then, he should know the Scriptures 
well; a8 a means of securing liveliness and accuracy in 
his the geography and customs of the East 
should receive some attention. The teacher of a senior- 
class will also fiad it advantageous to be acquainted with 
the structure and history of the Bible, and the leading 
evidences of its genuineness and authenticity. 

Far more important than the teacher’s knowledge is 
the teacher’s acquisitiveness. He may not be in any 
sense /earned, but this is of little consequence if he be 
LEARNING—always learning, though by slow and seem- 
ingly imperceptible stages. The Be bat good little 
buy in the story who became a mil}ionaire by taking the 
advice of a frugal Scotchman, “Ye must e’en save a 
bawbee a day,” doubtiess discovered, long before reach. 
ing that “ Jerusalem the golden” to which poor but 
little boys are taught in pigs ar ve to aspire, that his 
py augmented, not b ple addition, but in an 
ever increasing ratio, And the same is true of the in- 
fiuitely nobler avarice of knowledge. Each fact truly 
acquired becomes the parent of others—the centre of a 
new aystem of ideas—the seed of an invisible but ever- 


thoughts which, like the classic fire on Vesta’s altar, 
have been kindled by a hand divine; and ours will 
surely be that wealth, “the love” of which is no “root 
ar mg but the germ of unmeasured and unending 


g 

Bat knowing is only the first step toward teaching. 
The latter, even in its humblest form, involves communi- 
cation. Teaching, in fact, is the transference of ideas 
from one mind to another, and of course this is usually 
eccomplished through the medium of spoken language. 
Now, while the ability to do this may be regarded almost 
as a natural gift, possessei by every one who can talk 
and reason, yet to perform it eff-ctively r¢ quires culture 
and practice. There ia an “art of communicating,” as 
well as an art of observing; and d ff :rences as wide pre- 
vail in the power to /e// as in the power to see. One man 
will relate an incident, or state an opinion, in such a 
manner that a few sentences place his meaning before 
ee in the clearest possible light; another, with the best 

ntentions, will utter, through simple ignorance of the 
art of communicating, a rigmarole that leaves you hope- 
lessly befogged as to what he meant to say. 

It is proportionately more difficult accurately to trans- 
fer to the mind of a learner the thoughts of a third 
person, as when teaching from a book, than when relating 
the of our own experience, because the risk of error 
is doubled, We may complacent!y incur this risk when 
the subject-matter of the communication is of slight 
importance; but when the text-book is the volume of 
inspiration, and the thoughts are those dictated by God 
himself, no conscientious instructor can view with un- 
concern the possibility of misrepresenting the words of 
eternal life. It is a sclemn ition when a haman 
medium distorts or discolors the light from heaven, 
whatever the cause of this too prevalent defect ; 
but fidelity to our Master demands, at least, that it shall 
not arise from carelessness oF indolence. 





THE GOLDEN TEXTS. 
[From The Baptist Teacher.) 


We are thorough believers in the wisdom of the 
adoption of the Uniform Lesson Sys and we 
have a high d of cor fiience in the sound discretion 
of the International Committee, whose province it is to 
indicate the line of march. The apprehensions enter- 
tained by some, that all dencminational issues would be 
dodged, or else unfairly dealt with, have been proved to 


has | be unfounded, It is very clear that we Baptists, at least, 


have no cause of complaint ; for during cur march of the 
last three months, there has certainly been no want of 
water by the way. 

With reference, however, to the wisdom of the selec- 
tion of what is technically known as the golden tex", 
which is arbitrarily chosen in connection with each les- 
son, there is no small measure of doubt and diversity of 
opinion. Just why the particular text that has been 

osen should be styled, par excellence, The G iden, we 
confess we have not as yet been able to discover ; for “‘all 
Scripture is given by inspiration of God, and is profitable 
for doctrine, for reproof, for instruction in righteousness” 
—and a0, in some sense, every tex is Golden, if gold be 
taken as asymbol of preciousness. But the preciousness 
of any particular text will depend very much upon your 
stand- point, your mental constitution, your religious ex- 
perience, a? a good many other things. 

But we have reason to believe that the Golden Text is 
not selected because of its intrinsic preciousness, but be- 
cause of some supposed relation to the lesson in hand. 
It is a passsge taken from any part of the B ble that is 
thought to epitomize the substance of tie lewon. But 
whose thought is ic? Who undertakes to affirm the faci? 
Why, those of course who select the Gulden Text 
They may be right, if they are sound interpreters; but 
we are not sure about the propriety of an “International 
Committee” of intrepreters, We insist upon it that it is 
substantially a question of interpretation; and we hold 
ourselves prepared to prove it. 

fake a single illustration. Our lesson for the n'nth of 
April wss about the “Day of Pentecost.” Tne Goiden 
Text for that day was—‘He will baptise you with the 
Holy Ghost and with fire.’ Now, undoubdiedly, the In- 
ternational O.mmittee would give us to understand that 
this Scripture was fulfilled on the Day of Pentecost. We 
are far from clear about it. Commentators are not 
agreed about it. Ohrist had, indeed, just before his 
ascensi foretokened the marvels of Pentecost, when 
he said, “Yeshall be baptised with the H ly Ghost not 
many days hence ;” bat he says not a word about the jire. 
True, on the Day of Pentecost “there appeared unto them 
cloven tongues, like as of fire ;’ but this is nowhere said 
to bea baptism of fire, As Baptists, we object to calling 
this a baptism of fire. There wasn’t enough of fire to 
make the baptism valid. It may do for our Pedobaptist 
brethren, but not for us. 

The Golden Text is found in Matthew 3:11. Now it 
is very noticeable that in the verse preceding that from 
which the text is taken, it is said “Every tree which 
bringeth not forth good fruit is hewn down and cast into 
the fire;” and in the verse succeeding it is said, “He 
shall gather his wheat into the garner, but he will burn 
up the chaff with unquenchable fire.” 

Now there is no mistaking the kind of fire that flames out 
in the tenth and twelfth verses, and is it not just a little 
unwarrantable and unreasonable to onpacee that it is an 
altogether different sort of fire that is kindled in the 
“paption of fix’ is eynonymene with fang pinmged into 
* m of fire” is synonymous w ng plun 
the lake of fire, which me be a Costin burial in- 


deed, which if it be the true interpretation, then those 
good old saints who have so long been accustomed to 





that the Lord would them the of fire, 
ee ce deetce teoh Sonhaanation of Scripture 





which declares that we know not what things to pray for 
as we ought, 

However that may be, this single illustration suffices 
to show that the Golden Text is selected as an interpreta- 
tion, or the key to an interpretation; and in this view 
we gravely doubt the wisdom of the continuance of it in 
fature years. 

Oar wide awake contemporary, Tue SUNDAY SCHOOL 
Times, has been lorg and warm'y protesting against this 
feature, which it regards as an unwarrantable and un- 
pecessary adjunct of the Uniform Lesson System; and 
The National Sunday School Teacher, one of the ablest of 
our Sunday-school periodicals, unmistekably hints at the 
possibility of imveriling the whole system by pressing a 
i it too far. 

e do not share in such a fear, but we heartily join in 
the protest, and hopefully look for a change, 








WORKERS IN COUNCIL. 


{Information for this department—including early reports of Con- 
ventions, Institutes, Normal-classes, and Teachers’ Associations—will 











be thankfully received.) 

CONVENTION CALENDAR. 
Vermont, State, at St. Albans. October 10-12, 1876, 
Maryland, State, at Hagerstown November 8, 9, 1876. 
New Jersey, State, at Salem............00.sssserorseeeeeee NOVEM DEF 14-16, 1876, 


New Hampshire, State, at LACOTIA............-000000+ -.. December 4-6, 1876, 


Parliament, at Wells’s Island, St. Lawrence River.....July 18-26, 1876, 
Centennial Assembly, at Ocean Grove, N. J............. -». Jtly 22-80, 1976, 
Chantanqua Amembly, at Fair Point, N. Y..............Angust 1-15, 1876, 


NORMAL-CLASSES AND ASSOOIATIONS. 


Toronto, Oan., Teachers’ Union Mesting for the exposition of the In- 
ternational lewons every Saturday, in the hall of the Young Men’s 
Christian Amociation. Led by the Rev. Principal Oavan, of Knox 
College. 

Boston, Union Meeting for Lemon Study, at Wealeyan Hall, 86 Brom- 
field Street, every Saturday at 8 p.w. Led by the Rev. H. M. Parsons, 

Rochester, N. Y., Union Meeting for Lesson Study, every Thursday 
evening. in the Y. M. C. A. Hall. 

Syracuse, N. Y., Union Meeting for Lesson Study, every Saturday at 
8 p.m., in the Y. M. 0. A. Hall, 

Brooklyn, N. Y., Union Meeting for Lesson Study in the Y. M. OC. A. 
Hall, every Saturday at 4 P.m. 

Elizabeth. N. J., Union Primary Teachers’-class, every Thursday, at 
4p.m., at the Y. M. C. A. Hall. 

Philadelphia, Union Meeting for Lewon Study, every Thursday 
evening at the VY M.O. A. Hall, No. 1210 Chestnut Street; also, at 
noen verr Saturday, at the Tenth Presbyterian Church, corner of 
Twelfth a-d Walnut Streets. 

Pittsburgh, Pa., Union Meeting for Lesson Study every Saturday at 
noon, in the Y. M. C. A Rooms, No. 83 Fifth Avenue. 

Baltimore, Md.. Meeting of Infant-class teachers every Saturday, at 
4P.m., at No, 8 North Charles Street. 

St. Louis, Union Meeting for Lesson Study evory Saturday in Pil- 
grim Congregational Church. Led by the Rev. Dr. J. G. Reaser. 
St. Louis, Teachers’ Association (Union), meets for Institute work 
the first Tuesday evening of each month, in Pilgrim Congrega- 

tional church. : 

Chicago, Union Meeting for Lesson Study, at Farwell Hall, every 
Saturday at noon. 

Burlington, Iowa, Sunday School Association (Union), meets for 
Institute work on the First Wednesday evening of each month. 

Detroit, Mich., Union Meeting for Lesson Study, every Saturday 
evening, at the Y. M.C. A. Hall. Led by the Rev. A. T. Pierson. 





AN IRISH CONVENTION, 
BY ROBERT MAGILL. 


E have just closed a Convention of our Sabbath- 
school workers in Ireland in connection with the 
Presbyterian church, It was held in Belfast, and as I 
know you have always a corner in Tue TiMEs for re- 
porting such meetings, I take the liberty of sending you 
two of our Belfast newspapers which contain a report 
At first I had intended writing you a short statement of 
whatever I thought would likely interest you in America, 
but on second thought I have decided upon sendirg you 
the newspaper report, from which you can, if you think 
right, extract anything worthy the columns of THE 
Times, I am sure it will be gratifying to friends in 
America to know that the Sabbath-school cause in this 
country is not losing interest, but on the contrary ap- 
pears to be increasing, if we may judge from the unu- 
sually great gatherings we have had this year. Our tri- 
ennial conventions are something like your township 
conventions, at which all who please may attend. 

Our manner of proceeding is this: Three months or so 
before the time of holding the convention we give public 
intimation through the religious press, besides send- 
ing to every school in connection with our Society a cir- 
cular, giving all required information, and requesting 
the superintendent to send us the names of the teachers 
in his school who intend to be at the convention. On 
receipt of these names we send to each person designated 
a railway voucher, enabling him to procure a ticket to 
Belfast and back for single fare—this privilege the rail- 
way companies freely granting. With these vouchers 
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we also send a free ticket to a public breskfast held on 
some morning of the convention. On this occasion, at 
our recent convention, there were present 1104 persons, 
all of whom were either teachers or superintendents of 
schools, 

The cost attending our conventions is defrayed by a 
few friends in Belfast. We usually held our breakfast 
party in the largest hall in the city; but as that was this 
year engsged for an exhibition, we were obliged to have 
three different halls, holding respectively 412, 465, and 
227. Formerly we had our meetings in one of our lar- 
gest churches in a cantral part of the city, but this year 
we varied a little and met in three different churches, 

To assist our frieads from the country to find their way 
from one place of meeting to the other, I made for their 
use @ rough sketch of the route they must take through 
the various streets, Although we do not make any for- 


» al arrargoments for hospitality, yet the greater number |- 


of our friends are taken care of in the homes of our 
Sunday school people here. 

At our meetings, papers are read, and free discuwions 
or rema:ks om them are permitted, and a good many 
avail themselves of this liberty. The utmost harmony 
and brotheriy feeling pervade all our meetings. I shall 
not tire you with any more details, but refer you to the 
printed report. 

I may say on closing, that I still retain very pleasant 
memories of your National Convention of 1872, in Ia- 
dianapolis, which I had the honor of attending. The 
proceedings of your Iaternational Convention of last 
year I have read with much iaterest. 

{Extrscts from reports of the convention in The North- 
ern Whig, of Belfast, are made as follows : | 

Oa “The best mode of making the school attractive,” 
Mr, Alexander Gray declared : 


There must be, in the first place, three kinds of light at- 
tended to, viz., daylight, heart-light, and lesson-light. By 
daylight he meant that the buiiding should be well lighted, 
with no dark spectre-light corners. By lesson-light he meant 
that the subject taught must be clearly understood. There 
could be no attraction in what was not understood. Of this 
light, there were three sources—clear, intelligible, and unmis- 
tak«ble ideas and language, apt illustrations and questions, 
and review. By heart-light he meant cheerfulness on the 
part of the teachers. 


Upon the same point Mr, Fountain J. Hartley, of Lon- 
don, said : 


In order to have an attractive Sunday-school there must 
be plenty of light, and plenty of light, too, of the right kind. 
They wanted light shining from the face of the teacher, and 
the face showing that there was light in the heart. If they 
wanted to have an attractive Sunday-school, they must have 
life and variety in the singing, and life and variety in the 
whole conduct of the school. They talked about differant 
methods of teaching. Their friend had spoken of conversa- 
tional teachirg. They wanted plenty of change in their 
teaching—a little questioning, a little practical lessons, and 
all imbued in such a manner as to send the child-en home 
with one impression on their minds. They wanted, as he 
said, life and variety in their Sunday-schools, and if they 
had these, their schools would be attractive. 


Mr. J. M N. Stevenson, of Carrickfergus, read a paper 
on the topic, “ How to get good teachers.” He said: 


A great deal of work is left undone in every congregation 
for-want of workers. An organization should exist in every 
congregation to prosecute each department of church work 
in connection with that congregation. It should call on the 
members to work, show them how to do it, and see that it 
is done. One of the most. important things in connection 
with a congregation was to get good Sabbath-school teachers. 
In many cases special fitness for the work of teaching is 
altogether ignored, . In order to have a proper supply of 
good teachers there should be one or more classes of grown- 
up pupils taught in a systematic method. Their lessons 
should be above the ordinary course, and they should be 
afterwards tfained in the minister's Bible-class, and also in 
heme exercises. The motto of all of them should be “go 
forward,” extend and improve every department of Sabbath- 
school work, aud no department is more imporiant than 
that of supplementing the number and raising the efficiency 
of the teaching staff. Mr. Stevenson then went on to give 
some hints ag to the best means of improving the efficiency 
ef those already engaged in the work. He advocated weekly 
meetings of the teachers of a school; half-yearly meetings of 
the teachers of several adjoining congregations, at which 
papers could be read and discussed, and addresses delivered 
to the teachers, regarding their duties, discouragements, re- 
sponsibility, aima, etc. ; and a yearly meeting of the teachers 
of the presbytery. The latter should be a small convention 
at which ministers, teachers, and elders could all attend. 

Upon “ The cause of temperance in the schools,” the 
Rev. James M’Conachie, insisted that: 

Intemperance, like a lawleas flood, ever rushed over the 





feeble barriers that they had set up to stop its progress. 
Drink was almost the sole cause of the business on the 
criminal calendar. The serpent of intemperance. was winding 
itself closer and closer round the community, poisoning what 
was purest and holiest in their national life. As ministers, 
school teachers, and church members, they must place 
watchmen on the walls of their country. Legislation was 
almost powerless to remove the evil of intemperance. If 
they asked the moderate drinker to give up his habits, strong 
friendship and old customs were pleaded as a reason for re- 
fusing to comply. With many, the wine-glass and the 
deeanter were so closely identified with domestic arrange- 
ments, that to effect their banishment was hopeless, Their 
only hope then was with the youth of the country. There they 
could sow, in hope that they would reap, if they fainted not. 
Prevention was better than cure. Let them teach. their chil- 
dren in the Sabbath-school to touch not, taste not, handle not. 


© ncerning the Sunday-school work in Wales, the Rav 
Mr Hughes, of Anglesea, furnished the following facts: 


Nine-tenths of the people of the Principality of Wales 
were Noncorformista. Of these, the religious body to which 
he helonged—the Welsh Calvinistic Methodists—numbered 
240,000, with 100,000 full church members, and 165,000 
members of Sabbath-schools, and 20,000 teachers. It would, 
therefore, be seen that with them the Sunday-school was the 
nursery of their church. From these they had their church 
members, and the money which chiefly supported and’ car- 
ried on the religious cause, and from these also they filled 
their pulpits. On the Sabbath their children repeated por 
tions of he Scriptures, which they had committed to memory 
during the week. Last year they had a conference at which 
they awarded prizes to pupils for repeating portionsof the 
Scriptures, and amongst those who presented themselves was 
one old woman, who was able to repeat the whole of the 
Bible, from the first line in Genesis to the last in Revelation. 
To their Sunday-school they attributed the reform which had 
taken place in their country in regard to the desectation of 
the Lord’s day. Noone now could be seen traveling from 
one district to another, and no passenger train stopped to 
take up or let down passengers on the Sabbath day. The 
power of the Sabbath-school had proved itself too strong even 
for the great London and Northwestern Railway Company. 


Mr. Hartley presented a paper on “The Sunday. school 
as the nursery of the church.” The following extrac: 
will be of interest : 


If the Sunday-school is the nursery of the church, that 
institution was not childless, but had sons and daughters, 
whom it was bound to care for and train up in the nurture 
and admonition of the Lord. Who were the children of the 
church? First, the weak and feeble members of the flock, 
those who have weak hands to be strengthened and feeble 
knees to be formed ; second, the off-pring of those members 
who come by virtue of their parents into some sort of cove- 
nant relationship to the church; third, the children of the 
desolate, the outcast, and the wanderer, those who are ignor- 
ant and out of the way, and for whose souls no man cared. 
If the Sunday-school was the nursery of the church, it must 
be intended primarily for their own children, and only 
secondly for the children outside of the ehurch’s pale. The 
church in the formation and sus'enance of the Sunday-school 
is making provision for its own children. In addition to the 
parental duty, the church had a duty to discharge in the 
matter, and was bound to feed the lambs and look after the 
up-bringing of the young. Sundsy-school work is the 
church’s work, and not merely the work of the twenty or 
thirty teachers connected with the institution. The church 
was bound to make snitable and adequate provision for the 
nurture of her children. The smallest church should have a 
nursery, and if she has no children of her own she should 
adopt some. Why should the sheep be provided with hand- 
some edifices, with carpeted floors, cushioned seats, ete, and 
the lambs be placed in consecrated cellars with hard seats and 
whitewashed walls? Then, Sunday-schools should be ren- 
dered suitable for the object in view, comfortable for both 
teachers and scholars. If the Sunday-school is the nursery 
of the church special care should be taken to. provide compe- 
tent nurses, well trained and wellfitted for the important! 
duties which they have to discharge. The church should 
look after her nursery and see that her children were 
properly cared for; and the church should also expect the 
children to grow up inte the family and take their places, in 
due course, among the congregation of the faithful. If the 
Sunday-echool is the nursery of the church, how great is the 
privilege and how heavy the responsibility of those to whom 
the Good Shepherd has entrusted the nurture of the lambs. 


“ Personal dealing between teachers and scholars,” was 
considered by the Rev. John M’Livern, an abstract of 
the address being given below: 

Teachers ought not to be satisfied with going through the 
regular routine of school exercises, but, in addition, should 
endeavor to get into close and personal contact with the dif 
ferent members of their class, and should press upon each 
individual separately the necessity of at once looking to the 


reeks and obtains private interviews with his scholars, will 
find his influence for good in the class largely increased. The 
teacher would thus gaia such information as would enable him 
to give instruction and advice which each scholar might 
specially require. In speaking personally to the members 
of their classes, teachers would find that in many cases they 
were just doing the, thing their scholars moat of all desired. 
One of the most important advantages would thus result to 
the teachers themselves. By means of these personal deal- 
ings with their scholars the teachers would become ac- 
quainted with the many devices that the devil employs for 
the ruin of souls, and the practical difficulties that are 
placed in the way of those who are anxious. But how and 
when were opportunities for personal dealing to be obtained ? 
Tt must be left to the judgment of the teacher himself. Dur- 
ing the week the teacher might sometimes meet one of his class 
accidentally, and in such a case he should not pass his scholar 
by. He might sometimes ask a member of his class to take 
a walk with him. Again, he might visit his scholars in their 
owao homes, and in some cases it might be convenient for the 
teacher to invite the members of his class to his own house. 
The scholars ought to be encouraged to correspond by letter 
with the teacher. When the scholar was about to leave 
school and remove from the neighborhood, his teacher should 
not’ fail to.obtain a parting interview, and give him such 
advice as might be thought necessary, and he should also 
endeavor to keep up correspondence with him after he had 
left. Let no teacher consider that becauze he has reason to 
believe that.some of his children have given their hearts to 
the Saviour that therefore his duty towards them has ceased, 
and that there is no further need of personal dealing with them. 


Belfast, Ireland. 





THE ASSEMBLY AT CLEAR LAKE. 
[CONCLUDING REPORT FROM A CORRESPONDENT. 


HIS is Friday, and the fourth day from the opening 
of the assembly in this city of the woods. The 

morning was delightfully pleasant, and at 540 o’cleck 
the bell over the pavilion aroused the sleepy ones, and 
at six the camp was astir, with the entire population 
wending its way to the tabernacle for morning worship, 

The constant arrivals from east, west, north, and south, 
have very greatly increased the sizo of the assembly, 
while the corps, now upon the ground, of those workmen 
and workwomen “which needeth not to be ashamed,” 
has inspired the management and the entire rank and 
file with an assurance of complete success. Among thcse 
who have lent, and who are still expected to lend a helping 
hand, may be mentioned the Rav. Drs. Isaac Oook, of 
({inois; W. H. Perrine, of Michigan ; President Brooks, 
of Tabor College, Iowa; L. T. Townsend, of Massachu- 
setts; G. 8. Magoun, of Iowa; also, the Rev. Messrs, 
O. C. Oragin, O. T. Tucker, T. 8. Berry, Emory Miller, 
and James 8. Ostrander; also, Mrs. Mary Aldrich, Mrs. 
A. F. Townsend, Mrs. J. E'len Foster, Mrs. J. F. Wil- 
ling, and Mies E L. Kimball, The Rev. W. F Orafts 
and his wife, with M. OC. Hazard, of Chicago, and Francis 
Murphy, of Maine. are present as special helpers. 

Thursday, Jane 29, was a field-day for temperance, in 
which the ladies had a prominent part, and which was 
closed by a very impressive address by Mrs. J. F. Wil- 
ling. The course of normal-class instruction began on 
Wednesday morning, the Rev. O. O. Oragin and the Rey. 
T. 8. Berry conducting. On the fellowing day the exer- 
cises were led by Mrs. Mary J. Aldrich, and on Friday 
by the Rev. Emory Miller, At 11 a.m. the Rev. W F. 
Orafts delivered a lecture of the regular assembly course, 
theme: “The coming man the present child.” The au- 
dience was the largest yet gathered here, and it dispersed 
at the dinner hour deeply impressed with the truths to 
which it had listened. At 130 p.m. the Rev. Emory 
Miller gave a lecture upon “The evidences of the divine 
origia of the Bible.” He was followed by the Rev: O. 
T. Tucker, who conducted the normal-class lesson on 
* Israel in the promised Jand—defensive.” The evening 
was occupied by the illustrated lecture of Mr. Ostrander, 
entitled, “The tabernacle set up.” Thus ended the 
fourth and best day of the assembly thus far. 


SATUBDAY, JULY 1. 


At 8 am, the Rev. W. F. Crafts gave a practice 
lesson, prepared by the Rev. Dr. Vincent, At 11 o’clock 
M. ©, Hazard, editor of the National Sunday School 
Teacher, of Ohicago, delivered another of the assembly 
lecture course, entitled, “Teaching with power.” At 
240 pm. the Rev. Dr. Townsend. gave his lecture upon 
“The Sunday-school and the scientist.” This produc- 
tion was closely listened to by a large audjence, and it 
afforded great satisfaction. Mrs. Orafis then spoke upon 
“The ideal primary-class.” During this address the rain 
begam to descend, aad it was concluded to defer Dr. 
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Mesars, Ostrander, Perrine, Hazard, and others, partici- 
pated. 
SUNDAY, JULY 2, 

This best of the feast, after a night of continuous rain 
and a dreary morning, with mud under foot and mist 
over head, was began in faith and prayer, and at 7 30 
A M, the normal class lesson, “ Israel’s last King,” was 
taken up by an enthusiastic party of Biblestudents, At 
nine o’clock, the clouds broke away, and the san shone 
out. The pavilion was soon filled by a large concourse 
of all ages, to engage in the Assembly Sanday-school, 
which had been previously arranged for by the appoint- 
ment of the following officers: Pastor, Rev. J, Cook; 
Superintendent, M. O, Hazard; Assistant Superinten- 
dent, A. F, Townsend ; Secretary, John Fairbanks, The 
school was divided into classes, and an able corps of 
teachers reported for duty. Among them were presi- 
dents and professors of colleges, doctors of divinity, edi- 
tors, clergymen, laymen, and “excellent women nut a 
few.” Mare, Orafts had charge of the infant department. 

Following the Sunday-school, the Rev. Dr. Townsend 
preached from Romans 1:20. At 3 P, m. the Rev. 
Dr. Perrine preached a sermon upon “The love of God 
to man.” At 5 p. M. a childrens’-meeting was held. 
It was addressed by Miss Kimball, Mrs, Crafts, and Mr. 
Merry. The Rev. W. F. Crafts conducted a Bible reading 
at 7 30 p. mM, the topic being the “ Prodigal Son.” 

One of the noticeable events of the Assembly was the 
sermon of the Rev. Dr. Magoun, president of Iowa Col- 
lege. He preached in the Tabernacle, on Sunday even- 
ing, from Joshua 6: 20. His theme was “ Mustering of 
the Christian forces.” 

MONDAY, JULY 3. 

Institute and normal-class exercises occupied most of 
the day. Mr. and Mrs. Crafis had an active part in the 
work, and the evening was given to Mr. Ostrander’s illus- 
trated lecture, entitled, “Scenes in the Orient.” 

TUESDAY, JULY 4. 

The centennial return of our independence anniver- 
rary was given to the delivery of patriotic orations, read- 
ing the Declaration of Independence, singing of national 
songs, sailing upon the lake, and other means of general 
enjoyment. In the evening, Dr, Perrine delivered his 
celebrated Oriental lecture, and exhibited his panoramic 
painting of the Holy Land, Ata late hour the Assem- 
bly closed. Effective steps were taken for making it a 
permanent institution. Olear Lake Sunday-school As- 
sembly is to be perpetuated, and here the people of the 
Northwest will assemble for years to come to fit them- 
selves for better Christian work, 





IN PROSPECT. 
N August 1-3, the Indiana Ohristian Sunday-school 
Association meets at Columbus, The convention is 
for instruction in the art of Sunday-school teaching. 


The scientific section of the Chautauqua Assembly 
opens on Wednesday, July 26. The topics to be con- 
sidered are ‘ The Circle of the Sciences” ; “ The Relation 
of Material Science to Mind and Spirit”; “ Heat, its 
Sources and Effects”; “The Physical Forces”; “The 
Oeclestial Magnitudes”; “Rocks”; “Wonders of the Sun”; 
Heat converted into Light’; ‘‘ Bible Miracles and Mod- 
ern Science”; “The Latest Results of Scientific Investi- 
gation, and their bearings on the Bible Idea of Heaven”; 
“The Words in the Rocks”; and, “Heat as related to 
Electricity.” The lecturers upon these topics are the 
Rev, J. M. Buckley; E. D. Haven, D.D., LL.D.; R. 
Ogden Doremus, M.D., LL.D.; 8. A. Lattimore, Ph.D., 
LL D.; E. F. Barr, D.D,; Alexander Winchell, LL D.; 
A. A, Hodge, D.D.; and L. T, Townsend, D.D. 


At Ocean Grove, N. J., the first service of the Cen- 
tennial Sunday-school Assembly will be held on Sat- 
urday evening, July 22. The opening and Sunday 
services we have already described. The work of the 
next six days will be practical, and to the point. Emi- 
nent helpers have promised to attend. The department 
of Oriental illustration will be under the charge of 
Rey. J. S, Ostrander, who will exhibit and explain 
Scriptural Archeology and Castoms, by illustrative 
appliances, including models of Palestine, Jerusalem, 
Tabernacle, Beautiful Gate, and many other objects of 
rpecial interest to students and teachers of the Bible. 
There are excellent facilities at Ocean Grove for bathing, 
fishing, and sailing. Full board can be obtained in 
hotels from $9 to $12; in cottages at from $7 to $8. 
Transient board at hotels $2 and $3 per day; cottages 
$1 50 to $200. No charge will be made for admission to 
any of the public exercises or normal-classes. To defray 
necessary expenses a slight charge will be made for 
admission to the tent of Illustrative instruction. 





BOOKS AND WRITERS. 
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History of the Intellectual Development of Europe. By 
John William Draper, LL.D. (New edition.) New 
York: Harper & Brothers.—This work has hitherto 
been published in a single volume of large sizs and in- 
convenient shape. As it is a book for students, the 
Harpers have done a good thing in presenting it in a 
new and much more convenient form. The one volume 
of the old edition is here separated into two, and the 
large octavo becomes two crewn octavos of shapely ap- 
pearance and moderate weight. The typography is 
clear, and the cost of the work is lessened. Of the na- 
ture of the history it is hardly necessary to say much at 
this time. Dr. Draper has produced a work of great 
value, putting into an accessible treasure-house a great 
store of well-arranged facts. The book barely escapes 
being standard, and on many accounts deserves the honor 
it has received in being translated into several foreign 
languages. But the half-concealed animus of its pages, 
and the unfairness of some of its incorrect statements 
are most objectionable. Dr. Draper does not positively 
say that Christianity is, and always has been, the foe of 
intellectual progress, but that he thinks so is the im- 
pression left upon the mind of the reader, especially the 
ill-informed and incautious reader. This impression is 
cleverly produced, and Dr. Draper contrives, in a quiet 
way, to get in almost as many attacks on Christianity as 
he would if his work were avowedly partisan. But to 
the profounder or more cautious student the history does 
no injury, but becomes a valuable aid. 


The Wentworths ; Their Home and Friends. By Susan 
Cooper Pindar. Boston: D. Lothrop & Co.—We have 
failed to discover any merit whatever in this rambling 
story, which the author frankly states, in a prefatory 
note, was written merely because she loves to write. She 
has attempted to teach nothing, unless it be that children 
whose parents are wealthy usually have a comfortable 
home and—provided they do about right—an easy, 
happy time. Perhaps the purpose was‘simply to amuse ; 
but young readers, we believe, will find the allotment of 
common-place sequences rather dull amusement. They 
will find, moreover, that the end of the whole is only a 
sentimental love affair between two persons yet in their 
teens. Inasmuch, however, as it is the author’s first 
book and as she writes a passable style, possibly she can 
do better when she writes, not only for the love of it, but 
because she has something to write about. (For sale by 
Garrigues Brothers.) 


Fanny Percy’s Knight-Errant. By the author of the 
Whole Armor. New York: The National Temperance 
Society and Pablication House.—The story of a young 
Knight-errant who goes forth to do valiant battle in the 
temperance cause, is herein well told, while, at the same 
time, it is made plain that God’s grace is a necessity to 
all who would overcome temptation. The author shows 
skill in giving an easy, natural movement to the various 
incidents; and the characters are well chosen. Girls 
like Fanny Percy are by no means rare, though the in- 
fluence produced by such is, unfortunately, not always so 
well appreciated. In fact, the book is quite likely to in- 
cite any thoughtful young person into whose hands it 
may fal], to right-living and Christian endeavor. (For 
sale by Garrigues Brothers.) 


Roadside Poems, Edited by Lacy Larcom. Boston: 
James R. Osgood & Co.—In this pretty little volume, 
with its tinted paper, its old-style type, and its red-edged 
leaves, Miss Larcom has undertaken to present a select 
and yet sufficiently copious collection of the best poems of 
Nature, especially such briefer ones as naturally commend 
themselves to the traveler, as he climbs the hill or traverses 
the rural road. Miss Larcom’s literary and poetical 
tastes are hearty and discriminating; and her reading 
has been extensive. Weare not surprised to find her 
little book just what it pretends to be. The summer 
tourist who tucks it into his satchel will be sure to have 
an agreeable traveling companion. (For sale by Claxton, 
Remsen & Haffelfinger.) 


Poetical Works of Henry Wadsworth Longfellow. Oen- 
tennial edition. Boston: James R. Osgood & Co.—This 
ia the third, and we suppose the final, volume of the Cen- 
tennial series of poets which the Osgoods are issuing 
and which now includes the works of Tennyson, Whittier, 
and Longfellow. Like its predecessors, it is quite a marvel 
of cheapness, containing the great body ot Longfellow’s 
poetry (everything except Chrisius) in large clear type, 





on substantial paper, and in neat covers. The publica- 
tion of standard books, at prices as low as those of the 
vulgar and sensational literature of the period, is a great 
boon. This volume cannot fail to havea great sale. 
(For sale by Olaxton, Remsen & Haffelfinger.) 


The Widow Seymour. By W.E.8 Baker. Philadelphia : 
L. A. Wagenseller.— L2ngthy religious novels of 600 pages 
and more have not, as yet, been very successful in the 
literary market, for some reason or reasons, and this 
volume has many of the faults of its class. If the inten- 
tion is good and the dialogue lively enough sometimes, 
the narrative halts along without plot, the sentiment is 
forced and the characters are of stucco. As a good, heavy 
exponent of the writer’s views of truth, it willdo. Nor 
can it be denied that some parts of the book are charac- 
terized by a gentle, pleasing humor, and that some of the 
descriptive passages have positive merit. 


Early Manin Europe. By Charles Rau. New York: 
Harper & Brothers.—This volume consists of the papers 
Prof. Rau has been contributing to Harper’s Magazine 
for some months past. They have now been revised and 
slightly modified. Asa contribution to archzx>logy the 
work has much value. The author is a carefal and 
painstaking student, who does not feel it necersary to 
rush to conclusions before facts sustain him. Some of 
his chapters are particularly interesting, and the value of 
all is enchanced by the excellent accompanying illustra- 
tions, (For sale by J. B. Lippincott & Oo.) 


How To Get Rich in California. Philadelphia; 
McMorris & Gans.—The foregoing is rather a fanciful 
title to a brief history of the progress and present condi- 
tion of the gold and silver mining and other industrial 
interests of Oalifornia. The book, which is an octavo of 
137 pages, also contains a description of the agricultural 
resources of that State and miscellaneous information 
concerning its most successful business men. The num- 
erous statistics have been collated from various sources 
and seem to be trustworthy. 


Free, yet Forging their own Chains, New York: Dodd, 
Mead & Oo.—This novel, although the first work of its 
author, and somewhat crude in certain respects, is yet 
without glaring faults of construction and development, 
Its scene is laid ia the Pennsylvania coal region, and its 
characters are such as we have become familiar with of 
late years. Without being distinctly didactic in purpose, 
the story, in its progress, inculcates the inevitable moral 
that those who err must change their ways or pay the 
penalty. 


Mr. Howells will publish a comedy from his own pen 
in The Atlantic for August. 





Sheldon & Co., will issue shortly a Life of the late 
Gen. Caster. It will cover his Indian and civil war 
memoirs that appeared in The Galaxy, 


The first number of a new quarterly magazine will 
make its appearance in England in August. It will be 
known simply as The Cosmopolitan Oritic and Contro- 
versialist, 

Those who read Bayard Taylor’s papers called The 
Echo Olub, and Other Literary Diversions, in The 
Atlantic of 1872, will be glad to learn that a “ Little 


Classic” volume is to be devoted to preserving those 
articles. 


Hurd & Houghton will issue early in September a 
second volume of the reports and papers of the American 
Health Association, read at the society’s meetings in 
1875. The volume will be copiously iltustrated with 
maps and charts, and will contain about 550 pages. 


The publishers of Scribner's Monthly will make the 
issue of that magazine for August a special number, 
entitling it “The Midsummer Holiday Number.” A 
large part of the number will be devoted to articles on 
travel, while the illustrations will be profuse and in- 
tended as specimens of the engraver’s skill. The array 
of contributors is particularly noteworthy, including 
Bryant, Stoddard, “‘ H. H.” Sidney Lanier, Bret Harte, 
E. E, Hale, Col. Waring, John Burroughs, T. B. Aldrich, 
Celia Thaxter, Tourgueneff, the Russian novelist, Gail 
Hamilton, Henry James, Jr., and others. &. Nicholas 
for the same month, will also present a similar number, 
with contributions from Celia Thaxter, Lucretia P. Hale, 
Mary Mapes Dodge, Horace E Scudder, Mrs. A. D. T. 
Whitney, Mrs. Oliphant, Noah Brooks, Mrs. L. A. 
Richards (daughter of Julia Ward Howe), Lydia Maria 
Child, and James T. Fields, 
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BUSINESS DEPARTMENT. 


Tue Victory Won isa new book by 
the American Tract Society, which can 
not fail to make friends among readers, 
and do the young people good. The price 
is $100; postage, 16 cents. Booksellers 
generally have it. If they do not, send 
direct to the Depository, 1512 Chestnut 
Street, Philadelphia. H. N. Thissell, 
District Secretary. 








A Mopery ImprovEMENT.—A boiler 
which will not explode, which can be 
cleaned internally and externally, and 
which saves a large percentage of fuel, is 
made by Orane, Breed & Co., of Oincin- 
nati, and is giving great satisfaction. Its 
construction is mainly of heavy wrought 
pipes, and it is used mostly for heating by 
hot water and low pressure steam. 


PUBLiSHER’S DEPARTMENT. 


TERMS QF SUBSCRIPTION. 


(PAYABLE IN ADVANOB.) 














THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL TIMES. 


From 1 to 14 copies, = = = $2.15 each. 
“ 15 te 239 »=s-. Logo * 
30 copies and upwards, - 165 “ 


To Pastors and Superintendents, who at the time 
of making their subscription, state that they are 
such, $1.65 each. 

(Whéeh includes 15 cents for postage.) 





Subscribers wishing to introduce THs Timms to 


their friends can have specimen copies seni free 
from this office to any address. 





THE SUPERINTENDENTS PAPER § .66. 


This paper is designed to supply superintendents 
with helps,in the line of their special work, to 
which teachers and scholars have not access. It is 
published monthly, and will be sent, on receipt of 
its price, only to subscribers of THE SuNDAY SCHOOL 
‘Trams who are pasiors or superiniendenis, and who, 
when ordering it, state thai they are such. 


If a superintendent, who is a subscriber of Tux 
Trans, desires the help of Tas SUPERINTENDENT'S 
Parzs, for any member of his school—for example, 
an assistant superintendent or infant-class teacher 
—he can multiply copies of the Parzx accordingly, 
to his own address, on payment of the subscription 
price; provided that such extra Parzrs go only to 
subscribers of Taz Timms. 


Orders for this Parzr can be Alled, only when com 
ing direct from superintendents or pastors who are sub 
soribers of THE Timms. 





THE WEEKLY LESSON LEAF. 
100 Copies, one month, . . 8 sco 
100 « ome year, ~ . 7.20 
Less than 100 copies at same rate. 


THE SCHOLAR QUARTERLY. 
100 Copies, three months, - + § 6.25 
100 l* ome year, = = = = 
Less than 100 copies at same rate. 


ADVERTISING RATES. 


Ordinary Advertisements: Per line (12 lines 
toan inch), foreach insertion, - - 25 Cts. 
Special Notices: Per line (as above), - 30 Cts. 
Reading Matter: Perline (leaded),- - 5S0O Cts. 
DISCOUNTS on the above rates as follows: 
5 per cent. on 4 insertions 





10 “ “a 8 “ 
6 * + ow 18 te 
2 “ oO ay vy. oy 
ys] “ “ « 52 8 


aa-OCopy for Advertisements must be on hand by 
Friday of the week preceding their issue, 





Letters concerning Subscriptions or Advertise- 
ments should be addressed to 


JOHN D. WATTLES, 
Business Manager, 


610 CHESTNUT ST., 
PHILADELPHIA 





The New York Orricer is at the Sunday School 
Teachers’ Reading Room, 84 Fourth Avenue, Y. 
M. OC. A. Building. 

& P Wath, Agent, 


25.00 | 





SPECIAL OFFER! 


MUSICAL PUBLICATIONS. 





SONGS FOR THE TIMES! 








That every pastor, superintendent, and 


(ontennial School SingeR 


Or, SONGS OF PATRIOTISM and PEACE. 


By Gro. H. Curtis and Wa. OLAND Bourns, 
128 large pages: Price, 40 cents; $35 per 100 copies. 


e . The mnial School Singer” d 
teacher may become acquainted with THE |», #e:. so. Corts sia Wm. olang” Bourne 


gentlemen pecul arly fitted fur the work by their 
connection with the public schools of New York 


SunpAy ScHoot Times, the paper will be] xs" esiszet Sued Sinko 


“Centenmal Sch Singer” is a patriotic 
companion for the Famiiy, the Choir, the School, 


sent, postage free, to any new subscriber for | Stove comtain hear one haved of the 


three months for twenty-five cents. 


best songs and bymans of our Union. 
The “ Gentennial School Singer” would be valu- 
pexo | in every home and school throughout the 


Sent by mail on receipt of 40 cents. If your 


If you value THE TIMES Will you NOt] tr ee cut by nsteten at we 


make this offer known to your friends who 


are not subscribers ? 


Address JOHN 


D. WATTLES, Business 
Manager, 610 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 


as a Publications are sold by Booksellers all over 
the world. 


BIGLOW MAIN, 
6 East Ninth Street, New Vork. 
i Washington Street, Chicago. 


MUSIC AND MUSIC BOOKS! 


The Salutation. 
New Church Music Book by L. O. EmzRson. $1 38, 
or $12 per dozen. 


The Encore. 
(Nearly ea. Si: ging “po By L. 0. 
EMERSON, 








MARKOE HOUSE, 


hiladelphia, above 

poe Hotel. A during the Gen Family Hotel. 
Room and Board, $3 da 
aime be H. M. . BEIDLER, Facilites i 


cts., or $7.50 per dozen. 


Centennial Collection of National Songs. 


es Y~ Songsof all Nations. Paper, 40cts.; boards, 
cts. 
Shining River. 


Ninth and Chestnut Streets, P 


Centenn season. 





ST. JAMES COTTAGE, * 


ATLANTIO. C CITY, N. J., opposite the Epi: - 


pe OPEN ALL THE yur. 
. C, BRODIE. 





nag oe for Sabbath scaools. By W.O. PERKINS. 


Centennial Hymn. 
Whittier-Pa'ne. 80 cis. 8 vo. form for Societies, 
10 cts.; Arranged for Orchestra, $1.00, 








SPECIAL NOTICES. 





Drs. Strone’s REMEDIAL bur 
, N. Y¥., has Turkish, Russa, Sut r, 
dro ic, and Electro-Thermal 
other facilities for the cure of mothe. Ee Lang, 


Female. and Chronic Diseases. For full particu 
lars, send for circular. 





wy to Persons VISITING NEW bon e 
B CENTENNIAL. —Grand Union Hotel, ous 
Grand Central De taken to an je 


this depot to Ho! i five elegant rooms. Ele- 
oy ly lan. Restaurant, supplied with 
the cos moderate. Cars and 


pass 
this Hotel for all parts of the city, and to Phis del- 
phia Depot for Centennial. 








PERIODICALS. 


YOU OUGHT TO SUBSCRIBE FOR 
THE 


National Sanday School Teacher 


Because its Lessons are the best. More space 

is given to their treatment. They are are 
clear, pithy, practical—full of point. Never buy a 
= reaper, & poor sewing machine, nor a poor 
esson help. In such an ippertent matter as the 
conversion and training of children, the motto = 
each Sunday-school should be: “The best hel 
none.” ge not be too ty 





Because the contributed articles are, in the 
main, upon topics contained in the 
lessons, and so are explanatory of them. The moat 
eminent scholars write them. No other lesson periodi 
cal, and but few publications of any kind, have 
such an array of ta.ent in their service. 


the Editorial departments are full of 

Because suggestive, wise, and trenchant com- 
ments on current Sunday-school themes—taking 
up just those topics ia which Sunday-school people 
oe a special interest.and upon which they cught 
posted. They are scholarly and yet as 

bil iant, pe not merely showy—and they are 


rmever di 


it contains the terse, witty, and wise 
Because sayings of prominent Sunday-:chool 
men about Sunday school work, has a department 
of bints and experiences in relation to methods of 
work, and another depariment in which is given 
all the interesting and stimulating facts of Sunday- 
school work. ose who want to do good work 
themselves must know how others work. 


its Lesson Papers are the best 
Because Ln Tre oy = nei- 
er too nor easy, nor too at are 
provocative of study. ” : 


it is the pioneer Sunday-school 

Because oatcal ‘i tim conccived the idea of 
a uniform lesson, and gave birth to the present 
International Series of Lessons. It hee whe Jiret in 
the field, and has always been the foremosi in Sun- 
day-school yeoqrees. It has many imitators but no 

equale To its leadership the worid owes the pres- 
ent advancement of the Sunday-school cause So 
long as it continues its ee it has a epecial 
claim on every Sunday-school an unday- school 
man. 


T Yearly subscriptions, $1.50, invari- 
erms.: ably in advance. Single numbers, 15 
cents. Clubs ot five or more, sent to one address, 
will receive SIX Lesson Pa| rs, gratis, for each 
subscriber monthly. Extra nm Papers, 1 cent 
eaca, or 75 cents per 160 per month. Lesson Pa- 
pers, in packages Of 10 or more, can be ordered by 
the month or year. Postage prepaid. 
A Specimen Number sent Free on application to 
the Publishers, 
A. B. & L. PUB. CO., CHICAGO, 
oO. C, *BLACKMER, Pres. 








W. L. CARTER—625 Walnut *treet. 
FIRE AND LIFE INSURANCE 
IN ANY AMOUNT. 
ALL INQUIRIES BY MaIL PROMPTLY ATTENDED TO. 





Gov. Hayes’s Grand Masch, with portrait, 4 ¢ 
Tilden & Hendricks’s G’nd M’ch, with por’t, 40 c. 
“ Roll Along, Roll Along,” campaign song, 40 ¢. 
“ Hayes and Wheeler are our Choice,” 30 «. 
IN PRESS. 
Eurrson’s CHoRvs Book, for Societies 


SUMMER RESORTS. 


SHEA GROVE, 


CAPE MAY POINT, New Jersey. Wares Wins Bong Buok for Schools. 
Hotels; more than 50 and ALB VOICs GLES 
on_ for public worship, sea 1£00 | Any Book or Piece sent, post-paid, for retail price 
ap Bs ld water works; |} OLIVER DITSON & Cw. 
drives ; splendid beach for bathing: hot and cold BOSTON. 








oat Pa’ 


sea water baths; ; fine railing and fishin g; in fact Sea ©. H. Ditson & Co.,\J. E. Ditson @ Wv., 

TPUVe possesses e com and attractions o 

the oldest and most popular watering places. Ll BROADWAT, SOCCESSORS 1 it Wilden, 
LOTS FOR SALE sat very moderate rates; also, New York. Philadelphia. 





& few cottages, all or i 
Reached by the W Saat to Cape 

_— SS City, and the my Railroad 1% miles on 

the n beach to Sea G 

BOAR ARD AT HOTELS” $2.50 TO $8.50 PER DAY. 

SPECIAL RATES BY THE WEEK OR SEASON. 


IMMENSE SUCCESS ! 


5000 copies sold of FLAGS OF ALL Wa- 
MH ABCH. 


TIONS GRAND Remit 50 
ALEX. WHILLDIN, a copy of the Beautiful March. The Timetmued 
President Sea Grove Association, Title-page eee A the of 36 


208. Front {TREET, PHILADELPHIA. | Address, W. H. BO &CO., 


CAPE MAY. permenant PEON 


The most delightfui Sea-side resort in America. 











beg tbe... FERALE SEMINARY. : 

e Twenty-second year of this well-known i 

Is reached via the West Jersey Railroad in 2 hours | stitution will’o open WEDNESDAY, SEPTEMBER 6, 

and 2% minutes. 1876. we = tuition, oe room, watming, 
EXCURSION TICKETS, good on day of issue or | tn ties bs > Hei 


r cataiogu 
to the Prinzi . iss HELEN PEABODY, OY Oafod. 
following day,—when issued on Saturday good to | 8utler County, 


return on Monday,—$4.00. For sale at all offices of 
E. O. BEAMAN & CO., 


the Pennsylvania Railroad Co., in Philadelphia. 
PUBLISHERS OF 


CEAN VIEW peewee. ASBURY PaRK N. J. 
Fronting on Wesley Lake. Nearest house to 
ocean and bathing grounds at Ocean Grove. Accom- 
modations first-class ; terms moderate. Wm.C.Shafte 
Prop’r. Ref. H. Dixon, 218. Eighth St., Phila , Pa. 


gercerzenesnc vrs SUOTOOSCODIC VIEWS 


ww of the Ocean, and near the De 
MRS. J. W 











POONNELLY.| OF PHILADELPHIA & VICINITY. 


ARCTIC HOUS E, Also, of the CENTENNIAL BUILDINGS. Business 


CAPE MAY. N J. is the pleasantest House Ob the | AP Mitminated by'Oalctum Light. 

slan ated on Ocean Street, about one square 

from the beach, and open to the Sea breeze. House 732 Chestnut St., Philad’a. 

management of Geo. . Dyer and ¥.P. Hill of the | WATERS PIANOS, caveat 
—_— 4. ve. ARE THE BEST MADE;the Tone, Torch, 


Workmanship, «7d Durability Unsurpasecda. 
THE COLONNADE, WATERS’ ORCANS,Concerto, 

CIFI NUE, betw Railroad Depot | NEW ORCHESTRAL, VESPER, CHAPEL, VI- 
seem ieee | the Beach, ALESTE, and CY MBELLA, cannot ¢ execlied 
ATLANTIC CITY, in tone or beauty. The CONCERTO STOPixa 
} HENRY HAYES, 


fine LMITATLON of the HUMAN VOICE. War- 
ST. CHARLES, 


ranted for SIX YEARS. 
PRICES EXTREMELY LOW for cash dur- 
RLY LIGHTHOUSE COTTAGE, 
ATLANTIO CITY, is so awe 
Jo OOTTON, Proprietor. 


ing this Month. Monthly [nastaliments received. 
SEA SHORE. - ATLANTIC CITY. 


CHESTER COUNTY HOUSE. 














es, Schools, Lodges, ec. AGENTS WANTED. 

‘Special inducements to the trade. Illustrated 
Catalogue Sent. HORACE wa Tene & SONS. 
481 Broadway, New York. Box, 3567. 


GOSSAMER 
Waterproof Garments 














Get the uine! Beware of 

a pleasant and comfortable home, immediate y on Lay Weheupwoot on Se 
the beach, is pao, Sad se Se yourself that 
OPEN ALL THE YEAR. our trade * Gossamer 

J. KEIM & SONS, Proprietors. Ww ties is Wad on the 
—_—_—————————— —— OOP 0: the garment, None are 
AXILLA POWDER. Sasso, “Our urmel an 
ts never 


under any exposure, to eith 
«Tr 
This delightfully Penge powder is to pre- cold or warm weather, adhere 
vent and cure cha and to remove all un- 
pieomens odors caused by  Remsppation. Its won- 
erful properties combined with delightful a. 
at 


fume, make it so userul and indispensable 





seashore, or messin, with- 
those who once use it will never be without | out oue vw vur Ruboer Weigh yon 
it again. Persons attending evening entertaim- | 16 ounces; can be easily carried in the 
meuts or cr.wded assemblies in warm ‘ iiiustrated circular. Made b AMEE 
will find Axilla Powder a seoear A R CLOTHING CO., No. Devonshire 
on. receipt of tity conta. Adres, A. B t, | Please state that this notice in Tax 
on receipt o cen ata you saw 
No. 614 Arch Street, Philadelphia, SumpDay ScoHooL Traxs. 
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PERIODIOCAILA. 


Four Sunday school Papers. 


THE BEST AND CHEAPEST PUBLISHED, 


GOOD WORDS. 
@OOD CHEER. | MY PAPER. 
OLD AND YOUNG, 


Numbered, not dated, ) a them good at any 
2. 








ISSUED MONTHLY BY 


CHRISTIAN AT WORK PUBLISHING CO. 


Oonsult the following Price List. Postage prepald: 
GOOD WORDS. 
Size or Paes, 12x16 Incues. 8 mos. 6 mos. 1 yr. 
80 copies to one address............ $190 855 710 
100 copies or over, per hundred... 850 685 1270 
MY PAPER. 


Size or Paes, 10x14 Inches. $ mos, 6 mos. 1 yr. 

50 copies to one address........... $170 815 56 8 

100 copies or over, per hundred... 3 10 600 11 40 
GOOD CHEER. 

S1zm oF PaGs, 8x12 INcHES, 6 mos, 1 yr. 
® copies to one add #250 460 
100 copies or over, per hundred............. 430 810 
OLD AND YOUNG. 

Half the size and price of Goop CnEmr, 





We will furnish single copies of Goop Worps 
and My PaPxr and Chromo, for one year, for 75 c. 





For Samples and Otreular of Special Inducements. 
Address 


E. W. HAWLEY, Secretary, 


SUPERINTENDENTS. 


THA LABOR OF LOVE. 


A Gospel Monthly, finely illustrated, ia just the 
per Copy—for 10 ax more copies 1 oie addrem 


THR FOOD POR THR LAMBS. 


+ ‘ows. 
copies to One adarem. eas 


BACK NUMBERS. 
The Labor of Love. 




















The Food for the Lambs. | th 


Back numbers, no date, 50 cents per 100, 
Address the Publisher, 


EDWIN A. WIISON, Springfield, Ills. 
SPECIMEN OOPY FREE. 





= 





-— 


INSURANROR. 


BE § EB SF for little ones a 
ce cate of Insurance 
in the Mutual tection Comp’y of Philadelphia, 
which is porez mutual, Assessments only 
lected as deaths occur This Company has now 
over 1600 certificstes of standing in force. 


Send to Heme Office for cards and applica- 
tions, No, 261 South FourtH STREErT. 








THE PENNSYLVANIA 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
OF PHILADELPHIA. 
INCORPORATED 1825. 
Capital, 6400,000,00, + =  Amete, $1,559,858.78 


JOHN DEVEREUX, President. 
W&M. G. CROWELL, Secretary. 








CENTENNIAL BOARDING. 


ENT AL CHRISTIAN HOM. 5S. 

(U'boaid fe Fits Wook ipl to ton day” Aa 
care 0 v. * 

cor twelfth and Berks Sta,, Philadelphia, Ponce, 











» MODEL PRESS: 


Printing. 





USE 9? the | 


WORTH REPEATING. 


THE CONSCIENCE AND FU- 
TURE JUDGMENT. 


[From the London Fpectator.| 


SAT alone with my conscience, 
In a place where time had ceased, 
And we talked of my former living 
In the land where the years increased. 
And I felt I should have to answer 
The question it put to me, 
And to face the answer and question 
Throughout an eternity, 
The ghosts of forgotten actions 
Come floating before my sight, 
And things that I thonght were dead things 
Were alive with a terrible might. 
And the vision of all my past life 
Was an awful thing to ie, 
Alone with my conscience si ting 
In that solemnly silent place, 
And I thought of a far away warning, 
Of a sorrow that was to be mine, 
In a land that then was the future, 
But now is the present time. 
And I thought of my former thinking 
Of the judgment-day to be, 
But sitting alone with my conscience 
Seemed judgment enough for me. 
And I wondered if there was a future 
To this land beyond the grave ; 
But no one gave me an answer, 
And no one came to save. 
Then I felt that the future was present, 
And the present would never go by, 
For it was but the thought of my past life 
Grown into eternity. 
Then I woke trom my timely dreaming, 
And the vision pa-sed away, 
And I knew the far-away warning 
Was a warning of yesterday,— 
And I pray that I may not forget it, 
In this land before the grave, 
That I may not cry in the future, 
And no.one come to save. 
And so I have learnt a leason 
Which I ought to have known before, 
And which, though I Jearnt it dreaming, 
L hore to forget no more. 
So I sit alone with my conscience 
In the p!ace where the years increase, 
And I try to remember the future 
In the land where time will cease. 
And I know of the future judgment, 
How dreadful soe’er it be, 
That to sit alone with my conscience 
Will be judgment enough for me. 





YOUNG LIFEBOAT HELPERS. 
(Frances Ridley Havergal, » Children’s Work for 


yes lifeboat is going out to practice at 
ten o’clock | away we Lesuled to 
the harbor. Toe union jack was firing on 
the top of the large shed where the life- 
boat was kept, and a crowd had collected 
opposite the great doors when we reached 
e quay. 

Presently the doors were opened, and 
we got a peep at the bright boat, as white 
as the foam it was to ride over, with gay 
blue and scarlet sides and keel; and forth- 
with a great excitement arose among sev- 
eral dozen boys, who set up a very lively 
hurrah. Then the crew gradually ap- 

—twelve strong fellows in dark- 
ine clothes and scarlet caps, with a rather 
Tarkish look about them, each with a cork- 


col- | jacket fastenéd around him, so that sink- 


mg in any sea was out of the question, 

n a few minutes the lifeboat, mounted 
on high wheels, was pulied avd pushed 
slowly out of the shed on to the quay, and 
the small boys cheered more energetically 
still, There she was, ready to save in any 
sea, with fegtoons of rope all round her 
siden, 80 t any drowning man 
could catch and hold on if once within 
reach; and the brave, bronze-faced crew 
ready to go out in the wildest storm and 
stretch out their strong hands to those who 
oust perish without such . 

Bat there she was, with her blue and 
white oars lying useless, for she was a 
hundred yards from the water, And how 
was she to be d d to the edge, where 
she could be la ed out and rowed away 
to her work? 

Those little fellows knew all about it, 
and were eagerly looking out for their 
share in the work! All at once, one of 
uhe scarlet-capped men threw a long, thick 
rope from the boat into the road, and in 3 

te at least thirty urchins had seized 
t, ran it out to its full Jength wiih another 
cheer, and waited the signal to pull. Some 
f the rest looked disappointed because 
here was not room for them to get hold oi 
it, but. none of them went away; and ip 
another minute a second rope was flung 





ct Ea 





upon by those who had missed the chance 
of ‘the first rope... Then the red caps gave 
ine push altogether, while the lads 

hed the moment and puiled at the 
two ropes with all their might, and the 
great lifeboat, which would carry thirty 
shipwrecked men besides its own crew, 
began to move quite easily and quickly 
toward the beach. 

It was splendid to see those sixty little 
fellows, hea Britons, enjoying 
the work which nobody set them or asked 
them to do, cheering and tygging away, 
not a single grown man amoug them, ana 
yet doing what one would have expec’ed 
to see grown men or even horses doing 
There was one scrap of a boy in knicker- 
bockers, not above five years old, slanting 
his body and straining his wee arms at 
the as if the laurch of the lifeboat 
depended on him. There were two or 
three shoeless mites, planting their bare 
toes against the stones, and pulling as 
hard as the most comfortably shod school- 
boy among them, 

In a very little while they had dragged 
the good boat to the beach; and then they 
acampered along the pier, and bad the 
delight of seeing 
steadily by the red-caps out among the 
wild white waves, where, not so very far 
from the mouth of the harbor, many and 
many a c liier vessel and fishing-smack 
had been wrecked, within sight of wef 
but out of reach of any help till the 
boat was provided. 

Very likely some of those lads will grow 
up and go out in the lifeboat themselves ; 
but they don’t wait for that, they come and 
help all they can now. Don’t you think 
that when she comes back to the harbor 
with sailors and little cabin-boys saved 
from drowning in that fierce roaring sea, 
these Whitby boys must be ten times more 
delighted than if they had no hand in it, 
but had stood idly looking on, and letting 
other people do ail the pulling? 

Now, what lifeboats are there to which 
you can give a pull? Q site certain to be 
one, very likely several, within your reach. 
There are wrecks g on night and day 
in the great sea of life, terrible wrecks of 


drowning in sin close at hand. And brave 
men and women leave their warm homes 


and go out to them with the lifeboat of 


salvation, go right away into the waves, 

and stretch out their hands to draw them 

into the lifeboat. You are not old enough 

. anrrt but you can help to start the life- 
8, 


Every time a missionary-meeting or a 
Bible- meeting is held, and the speaker 
tries to persuade you to do what you can, 
to bave a coll cting-box, to give what you 
would spend on your own pleasure, and 
get others to do the same, it is like throw 
ing out a rope for the little ones to pull 
at. And when many pull tcgether, it is 
surprising what a difference it makes. 
have heard that twenty thousard pounds 
a year comes to the Church Missionary 
Society in sixpences alone, Tnere must 
have been a good many little ones pulling 
at that rope ! 

What are you going todo? Stand by, 
with your hands in your porkets, and see 
the others pull, and say, ‘‘ Yes, it is very 
interesting, and I hope the lifeboat wit! 
save a great wg A people!” No! look 
out for the ropes (they are always being 
thrown out), and shout to all your com- 
panions to come too, and then give “a 
tong pull, and a strong pull, asd a pull 
all together,” and then even you will be 
young feliow-workers in the great, glo- 
tious, henty work of saving souls from a 
more e death than thev would meet 
in the cold waves of the North Sea at 
Whitby ! 





THE BIBLE BEFORE WICLIF, 
{Arthur Gilman in The Churchman.] 


HE history of Bible translation fal's 
very naturally into two divisions, the 
first of which may be called the age of 
manuscript, and the second the age of 
print, «The age of manuscript extend: 
from the earliest times to the invention of 
printing, about the middle of the fifteenth 
century, Just before the downfall of the 
Roman empire, St Jerome made what is 
now known asthe Valgate version from 
an earlier Latin Bible, the text of which 
had become corrupt. The Valgate gained 
almost universal acceptance in the Wes 
tern empire in spite of the fact that som- 
of St. Jerome’s corrections led to charges 
of heresy. ‘The work cf translation résted 
at this point for several hundred years. 
Ii is an interesting fact that the first 
literary breathings in our own language 
were an attempt to tell the Bible story to 


her rowed fast and | to 


work at this t, owing per 
ruinous invasion of the Danes, 
must also be said that these disturbances 
caused the destruction of large bodies of 
the literature of the 
too, that the Normans took little pains to 
preserve English learning, thovgh they 
prepared translations of large portions of 
the Bibie into the Aoglo Norman dialect, 


and thus kept the peuple familiar with its 
souls on every heathen shore, numbers | doctrin 


serve God, and to live 
amicably with their fellow-Christians. The 







the people. Toward the end cf the 
reventh cntury, mon, a movk of 
Whitby, who has been called the Milton 
of < forefathers, an *‘ — reverent, 
and religious man,” wrote porns para- 

hrase the story of parts of the Old and 

ew Testaments. e reader who is in- 


terested in the subject will fiad in Mr. 


Longfellow’s “‘ Poets and Poetry of Eu- 


rope,” considerable extracts from this very 
important production. Caedmon unites 


with the religions earnestness of the me- 


diaeval monk, the simplicity of a child 
and the early English appreciation of 
scenes of carnage and prowess. His work, 
however, is not professedly a tranalation, 
but a paraphrase. 


About the year A D 700, Aldhelm, the 


bishop of Sherborn, is said to have trans- 


lated the Psalms, and in the next genera- 
tion the venerable Bede gave to the peo- 
ple the Apostles’ Creed, the Lord’s Prayer, 
and the Gospel: f S..J-+hn. In tne fol- 
lowing century, King Alfred the Great 
seems to have engeged in the work of 
B ble translation, bus with the exception 
of the Ten Commandments and a few 
other fragments his work is not preserved 


us, 
In the tenth century, English versions 


of those parts of the Bible in moat fre- 
quent use were easily accessible, pep 
the names of the translators are not - 
tively known. Toward the end of that 
century Archbisho 


Aelfric made the 
ple familiar with tne Bible not = 
y means of ex‘enstve quotaiions in 


homilies, but also by trauslating consider- 
able portions of the Pentateuch, Joshua, 
Judges, Kings, Esther, Job, and parts of 
the Apocrypha 


There seems to have been a pavse in the 
to the 
ough it 


pericd. We know, 


es. 
Ia the thirteenth century we have only 


paraphrasés again, so far as original labor 


is concerned. Two of these demand our 


attention. The ficst is one of the most 
remarkable philolegical monuments in 
early English, 


and is koown as “ The 
Ormulom,” from the name of the author, 


Orm. Ia it we have in alliterative metre 


without rhyme the history of the Gospels, 


and the Acts of the Apostles. A note- 
worthy fea'ure of this produc'ion is the 
uvif rmity of its orthography, which seems 


to be, to some extent at least, phonetic. 
In this respect O-m was in advance of all 
previous writers, and also of many who 
followed him, for Eoglish ep: lling was not 


I| redaced to regularity for centuries after 
his time. 


Before this century closed, the story of 


Genesis, Exodus, and other parts of the 
Pentateuca, were put into Egiish song 
for the purpose, as the anonymous author 
says, of teaching the laymen, though th 


be learned in no books, how to live an 
peacefully and 


whole of the Psalter bad been turned into 
E: glish verse during this century in sim- 
ple and expressive style. 

Wiclif’s version was issued toward the 


close of the fourteenth century, and it was 


pr: ceded by two more translations of the 
Psalter. The first of these was made by 
William Shorebam, vicar of Chart Sutten 
vear Leeds, in Kent. The twenty-third 
Psalm will show the nature of this trans- 
lation, which was genevally faithful : 

““Qur Lord gouerneth me, and nothyng 
shal defailen to me: in the sede { place] of 
pssture he sett me ther. 

“ He norissed me vp water of fy!lynge ; 
he turned my soule from the fende [fi-nd]. 

“ He lad me vp the bistiges [byways] of 
rightfulness; for his name, 

“ For yif that ich have gon amiddes of 
the shadowe of deth ; ¥ shal nought douten 
iuels [evils], fu thou art wyth me. 

“Tay discipline and thyne amendyng 
conforted [con, fortis} me. 

“ Thon madest:aaqi [ready] grace in my 
sight agayns | «gaimsi| hern | hem] that 
trublen me, 

“Thou makest fatt myn heued [anoint- 
est my hédc] with mercy, and my drynke 
makande drunken yo ful clere. 

“ Aod thy mercy shal folwen me; alle 
dsies y mi if. 

“And that ich wonne (German, ich 
wohne] in the hous of our Lord; in length 
of dases.” 

The second version of the Psalter, which 
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bas just been referred to, was made by 
Richard Rolle, of Hampole, about 1340. 
This writer was the author of a Latin 
Commentary on the Psalms, and also of 
an English Commentary which accom- 
panied his Eaglish translation. Notwith- 
ese varied and important 

lab ors, the English ple remained still 
without a ve of the entire Bible in 
their vernacular speech. The transcendent 
lory of supplying this want was reserved 
r &® man who, by reason of his learning, 
his devotion to Scriptural doctrine, and 
his irresistible desire to benefit the people, 
was eminently adapted to the work. John 
Wiclif gave to the English people the 
Bible in a version which forever fixed the 
sacred dialect, and for which he deserves 
to be held alwaysin grateful remembrance, 





MORAVIAN PROGRESS. 
[From a sermon by Bishop Edmund de Schweinitz.} 


ee first Sunday in July, 1776, was ob- 
served by our fathers as a miasionary 
day. S»~»ral services took place at which 
reports . m the foreign field were com- 
municated, and fervent intercessions made 
that the Lord would bless and keep his 
messen in heathen lands, and send the 
gospel into all the world. In view of the 
revolutionary conflict, and the d 

which it might bring them, the - 
aries among the Indians were particularly 
comme: tohim, At the evening ser- 
vice, 80 says the record, while the congre- 
gation united in the closing prayer, Christ 
manifested his presence 80 sensibly that 
young and old were melted in tears. “He 
was inexpressibly near to us,” writes the 


At that time, there stood at the head of 
our church in America, as president of the 
Provincial Board, Bishop Nathaniel Sei- 
del, He had been a distinguished evar- 
gelist in his day, and had spent years in 
trav the Indian wilderness and trav- 
eling to the distant parts of the earth. In 
the time of the Rsvolation he was grow- 
ing infirm, but still took eos fee 
the welfare of Bethlehem, and frequently 
officiated at the religious services of the 
congregation. Next to him am the 
re of ys board, identified ay ; the 
spiritual and temporal prosperity of our 
town and its church, and exercising a quiet 
but widely-spread infinence, was John 
Obristian Alexander de Schweinitz, the 
first administrator of the American prop- 
erty of the Unitas Fratram. The pastor 
of the church, and, at the same time, 
Bishop S-idel’s assistant, was John Ett- 
wein, who subsequently became well- 
known to the leaders of the Revolution, 
with whom he negotiated in the name of 
the Brethren, and with some of whom he 
was intimately acquainted. Associated 
with him in the pastorate we find Paul 
Miioster, a direct descendant of the An- 
cient Moravian Brethren. He had escaped 
from the spiritual bondage of his native 
land in 1729, and had carried, strapped to 
bis back, ail the way from Moravia to 
Herrnhut, a quarto copy cf the bymn-book 
of his forefathers, deeming it, for want of 
a Buble, the most precious treasure which 
he possessed. This identical volume is 
still in our archives. The office of warden 
was filled by Jeremish Dencke, who had 
come to America in 1761. Who the lay- 
men were that constituted the Board of 
Overseers, advisers of the warden in all 
municipal affairs—a sort of town council— 
I have not been able to ascertain, But four 
years later the names of Hiibner, Beckel, 
Boehler, 8:einer, Borhek, Horsfield, Huber, 
and Oerier, are mentioned, and it is very 
lik- lw ‘ uat the most of them were in office 
in 1776, 

Taese were the men who governed our 
community one hundred years ago, amidst 
the sore trials of the times. 

Oa the fourth of July the town rang 
with the news that Congress, on the sec- 
ond, therefore this very day a century ago, 
had adopted a resolution d the 
colonies independent of Great tain ; 
and on the tenth intelligence was brought 
that the Declaration of Independence, 
after having been signed on the fourth, 
had been publicly read, on the eighth, at 
the State- House in Philadelphia. Simal- 
taneously with this news, twenty wagons 
arrived, with prisoners of war from Can- 
ada. Two weeks later, on Sunday the 
twenty fifth, the petition for the King of 
Great Britain was dropped from the litany 
In the weeks and mouths which followed, 
bodies of volunteers and of militia fre- 
quently passed through the town, and 
| ' fficers of rank visited it, such as 
Lord Surlirg, Generals Gates, Sullivan, 
Arnold, and Ulover. On the third of De- 


cember the hospital of the American army 
was established at Bethlehem. In the 
course of that month between five and six 
hundred invalids were quartered in the 
town, while troops to the number of four 
thousand lay encam in the neighbor- 
hood. The inhabitants of Bethlehem min- 
istered, with all faithfalness, to the sick, 
and religious services were statedly held 
for them. ‘Many hundreds,” says the 
record, “called Bethlehem blessed in those 
days.” Sixty-two of the invalids died in 
December. At the close of the year, the 
membership of the church, and conse- 
quently the population of the town, num- 
pered five hun and eighty souls, The 
town itself consisted of about thirty houses. 
It had one church edifice, one school, and, 
besides, a brethren’s-house, a sisters’- 

and a widows’-home, institutions which, at 
that time, were in the noontide of their 
we has rolled by, my brethren, 

cen ro. , my br 

and to-day, in place of the hamlet c us- 
tering to the side and crowning the top of 
the hill of Bethlehem, we see two boroughs 
bearing this ancient name—first given by 
Count Zinzendorf on the eve of Christmas 
in 1741—and embracing, with their out- 
skirts, a population of ten thousand in- 
habitants, of whom more than two thou- 
sand belong oar ot ~ op Its 7 
tary sanctuary become the center of a 
constellation of sixteen-ehurches. [ts sin- 
gle school has given place to our theolog- 
ical seminary, to a university, to our board- 
ing-school, with its national reputation and 
more than six thousand seven hundred 
graduates, to two other boarding-schools, 
to our parochial schoo), well appointed, 
and to five public schools. We can point, 
moreover, to our publication offica, which 
is sp Ohrist’s cause throvgh the 
agency of periodicals; while, in all 
industrial res we find developments 
of which our fathers never dreamed, a 
u wows Bg the rescurces of the Lehigh 
Valley that they would have deemed in- 
credible. And yet this wonderful trans- 
‘formation is but a faint type of the progress 
of our whole country. 

Therefore, in union with all thos: * orr 
fellow-citizens who know the Lord, we, as 
the descendants of the men who lived and 
labored at Bethlehem amidst the early and 
uncertain issues of the Receie, Se 
day reverently lift up our voices; saying of 
the bee of these a mi oe tri- 
um t language one hundred 
ho forty-seventh Psalm and the twentieth 
verse, “ He hath not dealt so with any na- 
tion. Praise ye the Lord.” 





NEW HAVEN A CENTURY AGO. 
[From a historical address by Leonard Bacon, D.D.] 


T the time of that conflict with Great 
Britain—first for municipal freedom, 
and then for national independence as the 
only security of freedom, the people of 
these colonies, and eminently the people 
of New England, were, perhaps, in pro- 
portion to their number, the moat wariike, 
people in Christendom. From the day 
when Miles Standish, in the P.]grim set- 
tlement at Plymouth, was chosen “cap- 
tain” and invested with “authority of 
command” in military affairs, every settle- 
ment had its military organization. The 
civil order, the ecclesiastical, and the mili- 
tary, were equally indispensable, In every 
town, the capiain and the trained militia 
were 48 necessary as the pastor and the 
chureb, or the magistrate and the town 
meeting. When the founders of our fair 
city came to Qainnipiack, 238 TS ago, 
they came not only with the leaders of 
uniformed civil state, Eaton and 
Gocdyear—not only with their learned 
minisver of God’s word, Davenport, to be 
the pastor of the church which they were 
to organize—but also with their captain, 
Turner, who had been trained like Stan- 
dish in the wars of the Datch Republic, 
and who in the Pequot war of the preced- 
ing year had seen the inviting beauty of 
the Qainnipisck Bay and piain. Who 
does not know how, in those early times, 
“ Our grandsires bore their guns to meeting, 
Each man equip’d, on Sunday morn, 
With psalm-book, shot, and powder-horn,” 


and that, in the arrangements of the house 
of worship, a piace for “the soldiers,” 
near the door, was as much a matter of 
course as the place for “the elders” at the 
other side of the building? Who does not 
know that every able-bodied maa (with 
few exceptions) was required to bear arms 
and to be trained in the use of them? 
What need that I should tell how a vigor- 
ous military organization and the consiant 
exhibition of readiness for self-defense, 





not less than justice and kindness in deal- | iso DEPOT 





ing with the Indians, were continually fhe 
ispensable condition of safetv? What 
need of my telling the story of King Pail 
ip’s war, just two bundred years ago? 
it suffice to remind you of the lor g series 
of inter-colonial wars, contemporaneous 
with every war between England and her 
hereditary enemies, France and Spain— 
—— g in 1689 and continued with now 
and then a few years interruption till the 
final conquest and surrender of the French 
dominion on this continent in 1762. I: 
was in the last war of that long series, 
that the mili heroes of our war for in- 
dependeace their training, and it was 
in the same war that the New me 
farmers and the Virginia hun fighting 
under the same flag and under the same 
erals with British red-coats, learned 
ow to face them without fear. That war 
which swept from our continent the Bour- 
bon lilies and the Bourbon legions, made 
us independent and enabled us, a few 
years later, to stand up as independent, 
and, in the ringing proclamation of July 
4, 1776, to inform the world that where 
the Evglish colonies had been struggling 
for existence, a nation had been born. 
Fellow citizens! We have a good heri- 
ow came it to be ours? God has 
ven it tous. How? By the hardships, 
struggles, the self-denial the manifold 
suffering of our fathers and predecessors 
on this soil: by their labor and their 
valor, their conflicts with rude nature and 
with savage men; their blood shed 
freely in so many ba es; by their manly 
sagacity and the divine instinct guiding 
them to build better than they knew. 
For us (in the E’ernal Providence) were 
their hardships, les, their suf- 
ferings, their heroic self-denials.. For us 
were the cares that wearied them, and 
their conflicts in behalf of liberty. For 
us were the hopes that cheered in labor 
and strengthened them in battle. For us 
—no, not for us alone, but for our chil- 
dren too, and for the unborn ns 
They who were here a hundred years ago, 
saw not what we see to-day, (oh! that they 
could have seen it;) but they labored to 


'win it for us, and for those who shall 


come after us. In this sense they entered 
into God’s plan and became the ministers 
of his rey te bes bless their 
memo sy and give glory to their 
God. "He brought a vine out of Egypt 
when he brought hither the heroic fathers 
of New England. He planted it and has 
oS We are now 
welling for a little while under its shad- 
ow and partaking of its fruit, Others will 
soon be in uur places, and the inheritance 
will be theirs. As the fathers lived not 
for themselves but for us, so we are living 
for those who will come after us. Be it 
ours s0 to live that they shall bless God 
for what we have wrought as the servants 
of his love; and that age after age, till 
time shall end, may repeat our fathers’ 





MUSICAL PUBLICATIONS. 





“T am certain that the work will prove of de 
cided vaine to all who make use of it." Dudley 





“PALMER'S 


Theory of Music. 


(JUST READY.) 

A PRACTICAL GUIDE To THE STUDY OF 
Thorough-Bass, Harmony, and Composition, 
For acquiring a knowledge of the Science, 
IN A SHORT TIME, 

With or without the aid of a teacher. 
Including 730 Questions, illustrated by 682 Exam 
ples from the best writers. 

By H. R. PALMER. 


“T shall recommend it to my pu and others 
ag a book from which they can obtain the most 
useful information with the least effort and in the 
easiest ."— Wm, Mason. 

“Tt meet a want which has never before 
been met.”—L. 0. Emerson. 

“It is the best work of the kind that has ever 
come under my observation.” —Adviph Baumbach. 

Bound in cleth, price, by mail, $1.00. 
JOHN CHURCH & CO., Publishers, 


Cincinnati, 0. 

















‘ 
By JAS. H. FILLMORE, 4 
has already reached the sale of over 50,000 
copies. The new notation (specimen in the 
above cut) is heartily received as a great 
to the mass of singers. 






, 


is of sparkling gems of song, fresh ‘and 

néw, and must become immensely popular. 

Price 36 cts; $3,60 per doz. by express; $4.20 by mail. 
ORE BROS., Cincinnati, O. 








EDUCATIONAL. 


OPTERBEIN UNIVERSIRY, ‘su’cntinsa’ 

y (near Columbus ) 
For both sexes: expenses moderate ; NO SALOONS. 
Term ns August 9th. For catalogues address 
the President, H. A. THOMPSON, D.D. 


LASSELL SEMINARY 
FOR YOUNG WOMEN, 
Auburndale, ones ee.) Mass. Detenates home. 

Special care , man orals. 
Address, CHAS. C BRAGDON. Principal. 


“Amer. Schvel imst.” is 4 reliabic Kduca- 
tional of 20 years succeasful e ce in 


represen of known ability to Families 
and Sch of ev grade. Bulletin of Candi- 
dates for Autumn now in preparation. 

Ex atory Circulars for >. 

J. W. SCHERMERHORN, A.M., Actuary, 
14 BOND . New York. 
“te. dae om STREET, Plu ADELPHIA 
mB YOUNG 


Schoo! ts delightfully 




















canes address the Prineipai, Mes A BOGARDOS 
SAFES. 





words of trust and of worship, “Qui 
TRANSTULIT SUSTINET.” 
‘ A. 0. VAN-LENNEP, 
-— Montclair, N. J., 
* LECTURES on OnrenTan 
MANNERS AND CUSTOMS. 
CONDUCTS S. S. Institutes, 
+ - §. S. Normal Classes, 


And 8. 8. Work ‘generally, 


KAUB, FRYMIER & EDWARDS. 


Successors to B. DORSEY & SON, 


China, Glass, ad Quesnsware, 


Old Stand, 923 MARKET STREET, 


Are offering great inducements to purchasers of 
FRENOH CHINA DINNER AND TEA SETS, 


quality. 
FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC GLASSWARE, 
Fists. fm, ond Bagiavet. Our stock has been 
selected 


oT eae ere Ot eam enee 
us to at the | prices. Particular 


tention given to Decoration of Uhina and Glass to 

order, in full sets or to match broken sets. Full 

line of latest styles and best makes of Silver-Plated 
are. 








SWOPE, COXSON & BRO., 


SLEIGHS 
TEAM-HORSES, 
‘$303419073A 
‘SNODYM X08 

‘SMOWUVETIIHM 


HOBBY-HORSES, 





CENTENNIAL JUV EOILE (« ARKIAGE 
761 and 753 South. THIRD STRERT, Pande 





FIRE AND BURGLAR SAFES. 





FIRE PROOF, 
BURGLAR PROOF, 
DWELLING HOUSE 


SAFES. 


MARVIN’S SAFE CO. 


721 Chestnut St., 
PHILADELPHIA. 

265 Broadway, 
NEW YORK. 


SINE WANTELS T 














FoR INVENTIONS, 

PATENTS setcmcaanus, | 
procured with promptness and on reasonable terms. 

JOHN A. WIEDERSHEIM & CO., 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 
110 Fourrs 8r., below Ches*uut. 
aa Call or send for Book of Instruction. "68 
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INSURANCE. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 





“OLDEST, LARGEST & BEST,” 


25th Semi-Annnal 
STATEMENT 


OF THE 


AIL 


Life and Accident 
INSURANCE CO., 


OF HARTFORD, OONN. 





JULY 1, 1876. 


ASSETS. 


Real estate owned by the spanner soqeees $ 90,088 
Cash on hand aud in dank... 184,727 45 
Cash in hands of Soule. or in trans- 

mission H edeendé Cebectveeqworese® a soeecseccesoocee 75,421 03 
Loans on first mortgages real estate. ‘ 
Deferred premiume.......csesseerreeeeeeererers 329 
ACCTUCE INTETOHE ..... 00.0000 creeeesee 


Railr is 
Bank and Insurance stocks 
Loans on personal and coliateral security 10, 


Total Assets,... $8,924,991 38 





LIABILITIES. 


, four per cent. life ele y $2,412,867 46 
Reserve for re- insurance, accident dep’t 187,228 47 


Claims unadjusted and not due, and all 
Other liabilities...........cceeeresseereererrees 186,242 00 
Total LéadlSthes.....cccccroveccecescccescseves $2,785,837 93 





Surplus as regards policy-holders.........$1.189,153 45 
Surplus as qpeve. on four and one-half per cent, 
reserve, N, Y. standard, $1,389,390 19, 


Gain in Assets, - - + over $450,000 
Gain in Surplus,- - - over $160,000 


JAS. G. BATTERSON, President. 
RODNEY DENNIS, Secretary. 
Wm. W. Allen, Gen’) Agent and Attorney, 
112 South Fourth 8t., Philadelphia. 
8S. G. Wright, Special Agent, 
N., E. Cor. Third and Chestnut Sts. 
Agents Everywhere. 








AGENTS WANTED. 
wew, reat: st is 
MOODY - aT He. 


A new edition of the lives and works of these 
th sermons, etc. Meet- 








Friends of 
» oaee. This is endorsed 
send JaHING co. Address 


Hartford on ‘an Ill; or Cincinnati, O. 


WANT ED cen: Men to travel and sell goods to 
jealers. No dlin a 
mont ean “and trapeling =: 


paid, Moxiton Mansvractumne Co, , Cincinnati, Ohio, 


$ a day. a ay for all. Cata- 
logues free. Samples, 25 cents. 
LTON & CO., 119 Nassau st., New York City. 











h 
$12 fink tee "Bok SGN Masta st Se 
at home. Samples worth 


$5 to $20 Be. & 0o., Portland, Me. 
AGENTS’ GUIDE °”, Brtats moe. 8 ta. 


James P. Scott, Chicago 
AGENTS WANTED FOR THE GREAT 


CENTENNIAL HISTORY 


Tt se. 1s fasier tuan any other book ever pubiished. 
One ~ +t sold 61 copie inone day, Send for our 
extra terms to Agents. National Pub’ng Co., Phila. 


Men are earning $40 to $120 per week, selling 


OuR COUNTRY 


Paseo the pier g, seterere! Rind nade gi 
also of the great * d in 
Jseeréptton of our mighty rasonrooe Tag ture, 
der cugoalten teal oy ise 
Map = Ry nr 
p Raval 33,380 afnadyecld AL Bible. os 
new 
filust’ Has Has no equal, 


1,000 more agents wanted quick- 
terms write 
HUBBARD DROS, Publishers. Philadelphia. 




















AGENTS FIND ruat tHe FULL HISTORY or tae 
Wonderful MOODY & SANKEY 
in Great Britain and America is a ye a 
where. All want it—rich or From b 1020 

a‘day’s work It is the on only com plete work pub- 
lished, containing Mr. Moody’s Sermons an 

Talks, anker’s Addresses, e 

S aed Price $2. Adare, H 
$00. 14 Barclay btreet, New York. 


DSPRED 


See \ 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





EXCURSIONS. 
COMMITTEES 


Sacto EXCUR RSIO (OF CHURCHES 


hoeting ns John 5 hema Give. us a call 


OFFIce, on, Ko. - North ve., Phiiad’a. 


rth Delaware 
OHN LAUGHLIN, ‘Saerintondent. 
Wo liquer sold on board. 


THOMAS DEPUY, 


CARPET DEALER, 


37 South Second Street, 


Above Chestnut, East side, PHILADELPHIA. 








LOWEST CASH PRICES. 


N. B.—J. Stewart Depu 
but és with T Th 


The Patent SPIRAL VEST and PANTS BUCKLE. is not at 258 8. Second, 


omas Depuy. 





BEST IN THE WORLD. 

Blatchley’s Hori- 

sontal Ice Cream 

Freeser. smenr 

t.) For Saloons, Ho- 

ls, Families, Ce Ice 
Manu 





the economy and perfec: 
tion of its work is ait 
This convenient pew b article does away with the | unequaled. The closed head will save ice oncaen 
uncomfortable old-style tight band around the | in one season machine. The tub 


wating to for on 

uires but one freeze. Sizes, 3 to quarts. 

isitors are cordially invited. when in town to the 

Big, Exhibition, to come and see us, or send for de- 
scriptive circular and price-list. Very liberal ar- 

rangements made with the trade. e machines 

Fe! also be seen at ay Centennial Exhibition, 
cultural Hall, 

O, No. 10. 


body. lt supports it, - does not impede respira- 
Gam apd coer be es ed to any garment in five 
minutes, without “sowing or any manipulation. 
For ease and comfort it excels anything ever in- 
vented. Sample mailed on reveipt of 25c. Please 
mente THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES, 

GE E BET18,I wae and Manufacturer of 
pomeea # Novelties, Broadway, New York. 

Agents wanted. 


Aisles 9 and N. Column 
hae? G. MR ATELAT, Manuf., 
506 Commerce 8t., Phils. 





























Centennial Exercise. 





Hvery Sunday-school ought 
this year to observe a Centen- 
nial Sunday. The service for 
this occastorn appears in The 
Sunday School Times of June 
rig Lt comprises appropri- 
ate Bible selections; hymns |' 
and music, both original and 
selected; a message from the 
?| President of the United States, 
a greeting from Sir Charles 
Reed, of Great Britain; and 
arn address from Gen. Joseph 
R. Hawley. 





EXTRA COPIES of this numbo: can be obtained at 


the rate of Five Cents a copy. 
Address JOHN D. WATTLES, Business Manager, 


610 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, 















ig 43 
2s as 
os le 
1 es 
et Eo 
i] aE 
439 a < 
—~ - 12 
om -3 
Ce. ] +5 
3&§ es 
$3 c 
HB zs 
zz <v 
= c 
z3 L& 
—T- ito 800 = < 
37 as 
& 4 The Cheapest and Rest—Side Handle—Weighs 20 The.—Packs in a Trumk— a 
E= Cerpeted, Nickel-Plated, Gresenantal—& GYMNASIUM for ALI—A REMEDY FOR ‘ Balanced =o 
€ 3 AL ee Cirealation of Blood—Gives Co-operative and as 
of sof Mind and Body—Tones Nervous Syston with onl 5 Lbs. =| 
° { etvenace Vitaliy Oooaramenen Reuries into a few minutes per day, ye y ot 
> ¢ tributes It over the Whole —Reats and Relieves the Mind of Rad Workers—Cures the Siek, Strengthens the 2 e 
=o Weak. Tnvigorates the Health bles the Strength ina few Months. ALL INVALTDS and Sodeutary Persons should “G 6 
S™, have this Best Means of Exe and Health. Send forcirculsr. Agents Wanted. Priee, $30, eo < 
=z J. W. Schermerhorn & Co., Manufacturers, 14 Bond St., New York. is 














New. TURKISH BATHS, 1013 Chestnut st. 
CAN'T BE BEAT. 20 handsome Address 





MENEELY & KIMBERLY, — 





for 10 ots. spicy paper 

and list of th order, or a superior ay se Bells. 

and 10 samples for $ cts. G. B. Uliman RG. speci tent 2p: ven to C H BELLS, 
12 Winter Street, Boston, Mass. ogues om 


Bell Founders, Troy, N. Y, 


FOR THE TIMES. 


BY THE PRESBYTERIAN BOARD. 
PRESBYTERIANS AND THE REVO- 
LUTIO 


s 
By the Rev. WILLIAM P. BREED, D.D. 
16mo. Price, 75 cents. 

The Centennial year naturally awakens histor- 
ica! interest and research, and in this voiume the 
relations of Pr. sb yteriaus and Presbyteria: ism to 
the Americano Revolution wiil grstify an h nest 
pride i. their fore/atners, and awskeu gr-:itude to 
ae for his goodness to them, their church and 


country. 
JOHN A. BLACK, 
Business Sujerintendent, 
1334 Chesinet St., &hilada. 





CENTENNIAL BOOKS PUBLISHED BY 
A. S. BARNES & CO. 


Barnes Centenary History. 


Superbly Dllustrated. One vol., octavo, $6.00, 


Il. 
“Principles and Acts” 
of the American Revolution. i Niles (of Niles’ 
Register). $8. 


Kit. 
Lives of the Signers 


of the Declaration of Indepexudence. $1.50, 


Iv. 
Democracy in America. 
By Alexis de Tocqueville. One vol., 8vo. $8.00, 


&@ AGENTS WANTED to sell the above. 
Ill and 113 William St., New York. 


The IDEAL SUNDAY SCHOOL 


The Sunday-school as ‘ti is and as it should be. 


By the REV. W. F. CRAFTS. 


This “Ideal woe y ape Ft wo of REAL 

fragments, gathe y observation and ex 

ence No pastor, superintendent, or teacher can 

afford to be Job wy A In cloth, 75; in paper, 30, 

Mailed on receipt of price. 

Contents. ~Piefaoas The Ideal Sunday School; 

The Ideal Superintendent; The Teachers’ Meet- 

ing; Social Helps; Time pf Ideal Sunday school ; 

Place of do.; E of do; Singing in do; Li: 

peate 7 orn of do. With an = of Print- 
elps for the Sunday-sc 

iBamaple sets of these Helps (26 worieties) on tinted 
mailed, pre a for 30 cents. 

onpend for for descriptive 


HENRY HOYT, 9 Cornhill, Boston, Mass. 


POPULAR BOOKS, 
By W. H. G. KINGSTON. 














Charley Laurel, Large 16mo., Ius., $1.25 
Th @ ~~ Boy, “ “ 1.00 
The Log House. 7 = 75 
Peter the Ship Boy, “4 1.00 
Little Ben Hadden, » “ 1,25 
Ralph and Dick, - * 1.00 
The Young Whaler, - A an 
Virginia, a Centennial story, « « 
D. Lothrop & Co., Pub., $2 Franklin 8t., Bost'n, 
WIDE-AWAKE 
For July Now Ready! 


Only 20 Ss a year. “The Le ew and most 
popular J.venile Magazine. 


D. Lothrop & Co., Pub., 32 Franklin 8t., Bost’n. 
The Choice Sunday School Library. 


Twenty-four volumes, containing more than 
430 pages and over 100 illustrations, 
Highly intere-ting and instructive. 
Net price to rm Wy -schools, $12.00. 
Boston LOTHROP & CO., Publisher, 


A TIMELY and IMPORTANT VOLUME 
A BOOK FOR THE PEOPLE! 
Will be ready June 20, 1876. 


“The Gurency Confict" 


The Question of Resum: Remmation of 
tated and Exam With co ~ 2-4 Eee 
Iifuetrations and an Exhaustive Be 5 of 


te for 
d 


Chief Justice Chase. 270 a rice, $1.25. 
This little yolume is a timely ss eb — 
tribution to the literature of the currency 
which ought to be in the hands of every aitisen” 
tt exhibits the principles involved in resumption 
and shows the ruin and disaster which must attend 
upon era application in the existing circum- 
stances of America. Its historical illustrations are 
of extreme interest, and are drawn fiom authentic 
sources ; from the writings, among others, of Lord 
Overstone, Sir James Graham, Jean Baptiste Say, 
Lord Brougham, and ot Thomas 
Send for it and read 
JOHN CAMPBELL & SON, PUBLISHERS, 


740 bansom Street. Philadelphia. 
$id FOR $1 Bs, io 


Storen: sa Ps © aond .. ‘00 for sauple, satisfaction 
aranteed. Chromos of all kinds New style, 
x |. Catalogue free. J LATHAM & CO 

Publishers. 419 Washington Strect, B. ston ee 











—Magnificent Chromos, 214 feet 
wens. oe colors, for $1.00, $7.40 per 
rein,” ‘“ Beatr 











BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 
Established in 1837. 

bape og x Bails of Copper and Tin, mounted 

with the best Rote for Churches, 

Senools, Farms, Par nnn ered 

Alarms, Tower Clocks, etc. Fully Warranted. 








Illestrated Catalogue sent Free. 
Vandusen & Tift, 103 & 104 B. Secbad St.,Cin. 








